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m SPARK PLUGS 

Engineered for 
Dependability and Service 


The CAPITAL Airlines new Constellation repre- 
sents the ultimate in luxury aloft. 

The unique interior design and appointments in- 
sure the utmost in flying comfort and convenience. 

These and many other airliners are equipped 
with BG spark plugs to assure dependability and 
longer service. At airports all over the world, 
wherever reliability and durability are main con- 
siderations, BG is the first choice of engineering 
and maintenance personnel . . . and has been for 
more than one-third of a century. 

For informot/on on 6G products, write: 



STANDARD SKYWAY SERVICE 
Everywhere in the Midwest 



STANDARD Aviation Gasollnei 
STANDARD Avcallan Enging Oil 
STANDARD Aviatinn lubricanti 


it’s more convenient for you to include Standatd Skyway Service in 
vour fUghi plan to any of the fifteen midwestern states. And better 
for your plane, too. For the cream of airport dealers display the famous 
winged torch emblem of the Standard Oil Company. 

Take "Scotty" O’Carroll of Monarch Air Service at Midway Inter- 
national Airport in Chicago... or George Tanner of Kansas Air 
Activities. Inc.. Russell, Kansas. Large or small. Standard dealers like 
these offer outstanding aviation Service in their communities. 

They're always ready to serye up top-quality products — such as 
Standard 80/87-octane Aviation Gasoline for maximum take-off 
power and smooth operation for light planes— STANDARD 91/98- 
and 100/130-octane Aviation Gasolines foe heavier aircraft. And of 
course, they have the new improved Standard Aviation Engine Oil, 


QUAKER STATE Agia Enging Oil 


The next time, let yout Standard Airport Dealer take over . . . with 
Standard Skyway Service. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 



ie Aircraft 
natic Devices 
Include: 

COMPRESSOIIS 

leCOLATOBS 

LECTOB VAKVES 
SUN CHA«0«S 

«UEF VALVES 

ASSURE SWnCHES 

CHECK VALVES 


Look at all the jobs lliat air jtowerdoca Lo« 
ilay and you'll realize tlial it is a treiiientloiisly 
versaiile and effective force ... a force wliose 
vast potentialities liuvc barely been toiiehed. 

Our Waller Kiddc engineers have l>een cx- 
|ierimenling svitli pneumatics as a power source 
for actuating airborne cc|uipmcnL and have 
become "sold'’ on its effecliveness. Xo oilier 
source of power can be built so liglit in weight 
... no Ollier has its required medium so readily 
available . . . and llierc arc other advantages 
which weTl he glad to discuss with v on. .\nd — 
we'll like to gel v our reaction to our lightweight 
air ciiiiiprcssor, which delivers large volumes of 
high |iressiire air at liigli allilii<lcs . . . wc'il like 
von to see our lightwx-iglit aireraft jnieumatic 
regulators and ollit'r an*essorii*s, Mavbc an 
Irilercliaiigi! of ideas betw'eini your engineers 
and ours will result in something new, better 
and finer — something tliat will prove highly 
iK'iiidicial to the enliri' .\inerican aireraft 


Walter Kiddc y Company, Inc., 10X8 Main St., Belleville O, N. J. 
In Canada: Walter Kiddc IX Company, Ltd., Montreal, P, 
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® Always a pioneer and leader in the 
development of new, more powerful 
fuels for conventional engines, Phillips 
again is breaking trail in the develop- 
ment of fuels for turbo-prop engines. 


PHILLIPS 66 FUELS 


FOR 


Our continued research in aviation 
fuels has led to many significant achieve- 
ments. Two years ago, for example, we 
supplied over 30% of the nation’s re- 
quirement for commercially produced 
115/145 grade gasoline. Right now we 
are supplying large quantities of jet fuel 
for the country's military planes. 
Today, as turbo-prop and jet transports 
come over the airline horizon, Phillips 
is ready with fuels and lubricants which 
are tested and proved to the high stand- 
ards already set by Phillips 66 Aviation 
Gasoline and Aviation Engine Oil. The 
Aviation Department, Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


TURBO-PROP PROPULSION 



Aviation Products 




STEEL PRODUCTS— 

the Source 

for Gears and Geared Units 


WhiU production of a sinj'le gear'/ A complete geared unit? The Steel 
Products Engineering Company can do the complete job, under one 
roof. We have our own engineering staff for design, test and develop- 
ment work, in addition to tool design, manufacture and approved quality 
control. Our facilities include complete np to date niacliiuing equip- 
ment. plus plating, heat treating, atid welding. If you tvant precision 
contract manufacturing in a “package” make Steel Products your source. 
Visit our plant or send your inquiry or blueprint for quotation. Plant 
facilities booklet on request. 


THE STEEL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING CO. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS • S P R I N G FI E L 0, 0 H 1 0 


NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

Bell .\irctaft Coip. received a "large 

f roduction order" from the Army Field 
orces for three-pLicc IM3D helicop- 
ters. This is the 200-hp., skid landing 
gear version of the commercial Model 
47. Dollar value and number of units 
involved in the order were not dis- 
closed, although Bell says it is the larg- 
est single quantity of helicopters over 
ordered by a military service. 

Need for unified appioacli to tire 
growing maze of air traffic problems 
was spotlighted in New York meeting 
of the Institute of Navigation, Radio 
Technical Commission for Aeronautics, 
and the Radio Technical Commission 
for Marine Semces, held Sept. 19-21. 
Cmdr. Thomas D. Davies, USN, was 
presented with Thomas B. Thurlow 
award for 1949 for his work in develop- 
ing the Pfund sky compass. 

CAA type-approved the J-35 a-xial- 
flow turbojet rated at 3000 lb. thrust. 
The 430-D4, as the f-35 is known com- 
mercially. is the second Allison engine 
to get civilian approval. 

First of three Boeing VC-97D com- 
mand transports lias been delivered to 


THIRSTY F-84E THUNDERJET ptac- 
Bees mid-aii refueling luring BiiBsli probc- 
and-dinguc technique prior to attempted 
noD-stop flight across the North Atlantic 
last week from London to New York by 
two F-84s. Three refueler planes, a Lan- 


Strategic Ait Command headquarters 
at Offutt AF'B, Neb. The planes are 
fitted out as mobile advance base head- 
quarters iiaving living facilities for staff 
personnel and large command radio 
station- The upper deck scats 48 or 
sleeps 24, with 16 single upper bunks 
in tne cabin walls. The lower deck has 
a private compartment for the com- 
manding officer. 

CAA certificated the .\G-14, two- 
place pusher personal plane built by 
•Anderson, Greenwood Co., Houston, 
Tex. Four additional planes are under 
construction. Estimated price is S4200- 
4500, 

Personal aircraft shipments by nine 
companies in August totaled 25 planes 
valued at 5163,649, according to the 
-Aircraft Industries Assn. Shipments in 
July by eight companies were 19 planes 
valued at 5102,453. 

Nortli American Aviation. Inc. lias 
contracted to operate the Columbus, 
Ohio, plant of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
after Jan. 1 for military aviation pro- 
duction, NAA officials hope to utilize 
the several thousand qualified C-W em- 
ployes now there. 


casfet. 3 Lincoln and a B-79 participated. 
Bad weather disrupted the nmneuier. Lt. 
Col. William D. Ritchie was forced to bail 
out near Goose Bar. Labrador, and Col. 
David C, Schilling had to land at Lime- 
stone AFB, Maine, after about 3300 mi. 




Miniature thermal overheat wam- 
overhMt warning on heliocopter 

ia deairad. Extremely nigged con- 
atruedon and sealed againat moia- 
tore and dirt. Supplied with wire 
or AN Type Fitting, Call or write 
for complete information or diacua- 
aion of ipecial problema. 
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Specify BREEZE ' 'Monobloc” 
Waterproof and Pressure Sealed 

CONNECTORS 






Whats the success secret 
of Shell Airport Dealers? 


One Example: 

SHELL'S PLANNED MERCHANDISING... 


Each month, as Shell representatives 
visit hundreds of airports, they 
help introduce dozens of merchan- 
dising ideas for increasing activity 
around the airport, for stepping up 
sales — anything that may help the 
dealer give better service and in- 
crease his revenue. 


Through Shell's Aviation Depart- 
ment, carefolly screened merchan- 
dising ideas are sent regularly to all 
Shell airport dealers in a special 
Aviation section of the magazine 
"Shell Progress." 

Write to us for a copy of "Shell 
Progress.” 



SHELL OIL COMPANY 


S2 WEST 50TH STREET, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. • lOO BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


WHO'S WHERE 


III the Front Office 

:cts has 


las been named tt 
tlic MeCaulcv Corp., piopcllet maici 
■ S. G, Rose. 

iloDuu, chief engineet; Wsltcr B. Powell, 
i manager; and Walter W. Case, work; 
lagcr. Cbailes |. Schaefer is assistani 


Jolin W. Hinde has been elected presi- 
dent of .Mr-lnstio, Inc., Long Island Citv 
precision instrument m.iintenance fimi. For- 
ineriy secieQtj'-ticasuict for the firm, Hinde 
started his instrument maintenance career 
with Pan .American .\insavs. His pievious 
position is being filled ^ Trancis R. Dun- 
ieavT, who served ,TS a director of Air-Insho. 

Robert (. Minshall, president of the Pesco 
Products division of Borg-Wamer, has been 
made vice president-general manager of Mar- 
vel-Schebler Carburetor division under a 
new expansion program of the latter di- 
vision’s manufacturing activities. S. %V. Gray 
will continue as head of M-S as a consultant 
of sales policy. C. V. Patrick, now Pesco's 
eastern sales manager for industrial products, 
will be transferred to the Marvel-Schcblcr 
division at Decatur as assistant general nun. 
ager. Patrick was executive vice president 
of Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 


Wlip.t They’re Doing 

Col. J. G. Vincent, co-designer of the 
famed Liberty engine in World War I and 
supervisor on design of a successful diesel 

president of Packard Mofot Car Co. at the 
end of this year. Col- Vincent, who joined 
Packard in 1912 as chief engineer, actively 
directed all the company’s various engine 
development work until his election to his 
present position in 1949- He is also credited 
with much of the design improvements 
made on the World W'ar II Rolls-Royce 
Packard Merlin engine. 

Jack E. Beaoe, vice president of Dumont 
Aviation & Supply Co., hardware and fit- 
tings supplier, will make his headquarters in 
the concern’s Kansas City, Mo., office in 
order to provide closer liaison with manu- 
facturers in the East and Midwest. 


Grnges 

► .kmong the Airlincs-G. deFreest Lamer 
has been named general manager of Robin- 
son .\viation, Inc. . , , Paul L, Benscoter 
has been appointed superintendent of sta- 
tions for Northwest -Mrlines’ Orient region. 

Dean R. Johosoii, assistant purchaang 
agent for Bonanza Airlines, has been made 
head of a new West Coast office set up hr 
the carrier in Los Angcles- 

Honorg and Elections 

.4mon Carter, publisher of the Ft, Worth 
Star Telegram, has been chosen to receive 
the Eleventh Frank Hawks Memoiial -Award 
for "coniributions to the development of 
aviation in America.” 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

► An Italian manufacturer, reportedlv Fiat, is due to be licensed to 
build Republic jet fighters for use in the inilitiiry assistance pro- 
gram for friendly nations in Europe, 

► W’atch for the Air Force to order some off-the-shelf cargo transpoits 
in addition to the 22 recently purchased by the Naw (11 c-ach 
R6D-ls— Douglas DC-6As witli modifications-and Lockheed's elongated- 
fuselage 1049s). 

►Air Force plans to make some of its big new ca^o transports double 
as aerial refueling tankers. Tanker versions of the Boeing C-97 and 
Douglas C-124 are involved, 

► .A valuable acquisition to General Electric Corp. in its Northrop Tur- 
bodyne purchase— confirmed last week— was the engineering staff whicli 
developed the Turbodyne and which is moving to GE with the engines. 

► Helicopter manufactuters are watching with interest progress of the 
Boeing 502 turboprop as a likely ftrture helicopter powerplaut. Industry 
sources say that there is relatively little development going ou now in 
small piston-engine poweiplants. Li^ht weight of the 200-hp. turbo- 
prop— 184 lb.— and possibilities for using it in multiple combinations are 
being considered. 

► AVatch for Westinghouse to get back into the turboprop field, now 
that Genera] Electric is renewing research on the propelier-tutbine com- 
bination. 

► British sources saw that Nimonic 90. a liigh-perfonnance nickel alloy 
developed by Mood Nickel Co., Ltd., has a load-carrying capacity ICf 
percent higher than that of blades made of the older Nimonic 80A 
when formed into gas turbine blades. This is at a temperature of 750 C. 
(About 1400 F-), At temperatures up to 870 C. (nearli- 1600 F.), the 
new alloy is said to maintain its characteristics. 

►Scheduling and operation of the NACA wind tunnels for aircraft 
industry development work will be the subject of a special report of a 
manufacturers' committee of which Mundy Peale, Republic president 
is chairman, 

► Increased lertical fin area is making its appearance on a number of 
new aircraft. Interesting fin treatment is seen on the Navy’s new H04S 
Sikorsky helicopter which attaches a large fin extending downward from 
the tailboom. Triple fin installations on new Na\y Grumman AF series 
arc another solution for the additional stability’ requirement made neces- 
sary by heavy loads, 

► As supplier of the powerplants for the Republic F-84 series, Allison 
division. General Motors Corp., benefits along with Republic from the 
huge jet fighter orders that the company has received, many of llicm 
for the overseas military assistance program. 

► A small production order of ZPN-ls from the Navy for anti-submarine 
patrols follows close on the completion of the first prototype N-type 
blimp, largest non-rigid airship yet built by Goodyear -Aircraft Corp. 

► -Army interest in performance figures of the McDonnell XF-88 Voodoo 
twin-jet fighter may call for a second look at 1952 fighter procurernent 
schedules- Air Force had decided not to order any XF-88s in quantity, 
mainly because of the heavy Navy orders already- booked at McDonnell 
for Banshee F2I1 jet fighters, and problems of dovetailing delivery sched- 
ules of the two planes. But some Army tacticians say the Voodoo per- 
formance indicates it is probably the best qualified plane now flying for 
troop support work, on the basis o£ its range and extreme maneuverability. 
The fact th.it its design has transsonic and probably even supersonic 
capabilities is an extra dividend, not as important to the .Army as the 
other characteristics. 
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GOOD EXA\n’LK of a fighter adapted to other work is this rocket-laden Republic F-84. But the Army isn’t satisfied with an adaptation. 


Army Demands Plane-Buying Power 


Need of tactical support craft spurs move 
to let field forces procure these types. 


By Ben S. Lee 

Ft. Bragg, N. C.— Far-teaching shifts 
in the military aircraft procurement pic- 
ture, affecting transports, fighters, liaison 
planes and helicopters are likely to take 

If they do, it will be an eruption of 
the continuing interscrvice argument 
over Army tactical air support needs- 
This is still boiling under the outward 
crust of the familiar top-brass insistence 
that all is interscrvice harmony. 

If carried out to its fullest extent, 
the shift may well mean that USAF will 
lose control of tactical aviation pro- 
curement to the Army, because of the 
failure of USAF to place sufficient em- 
phasis on tactical support-a failure 
which has been glaringly apparent in 
Korea and has stirred a rising tide of 
criticism. 

► Congress— TTie House Armed Serx'ices 
Committee is seriously considering a 
move to place control of tactical aviation 
under the Army. The plan envisaged 
would give Army control over; Tactics 
and techniques to be employed, and 
procurement of tactical support air- 

•Air Force would retain responsi- 
bility for furnishing pilots, crews, facili- 
ties and maintenance. 

An alternate plan which would pass 


control of tactical aviation to the Marine 
Corps has been scrapped due to statutory 
ceilings on personnel strength, plus the 
fact that the Marine Corps already func- 
tions as the support arm of the Navy. 

The Join t Chiefs of Staff ate presently 
considering a request of the Army Field 
Forces to raise the weight limitations of 
aircraft which may be purchased by 

The ground forces are now re- 
stricted to 2500 lb- maximum for 
liaison-type aircraft and to 4000-lb. for 
helicopters. 

Cunent thinking within working 
les-els of the JCS is that the weight ceil- 
ings cannot ^ maintained and will un- 
doubtedly he eased. To what extent is 
not known at this time. Whatever in- 
crease in aircraft weight is authorized, 
however, will place Army in a heavier 
and far mote diversified procurement 
field- 

► Tactical Procurement— The Air Force 
is currently charged with development 
and procurement of tactical aircraft. 
Recommendations made hv the Army 
based on its requirements for air-trans- 
portable equipment as well as its needs 
for air support of ground troops, arc 
processed and (in keeping with USAF 
thinkingl incorporated into USAF re- 
quirements in design specifications. 

A decision to procure an aircraft, sav 


-\rmy sources, is based mainly on that 
plane’s ability to meet USAF design re- 
quirements- 

The Army design requirements 
come second. As a result, aircraft em- 
ployed in tactical support operations 
have, for the most part, been "adapted” 
to tactical support instead of or^inally 
designed for tactical support. CThis is 
borne out by the \iews of .Air Force 
commanders in Korea. See page 16.1 

Two years ago, to ease the joint prob- 
lems of tactical air support for all sets- 
ices, a joint airborne test center was 
proposed to the JCS by Anns- Field 

The proposed mission of the center 
was to develop requirements for tactical 
aircraft based upon joint decisions of 
the Army, Naw and Air Force. The 
Air Force demurred and the plan was 
shelved. 

Last vear, General Lawton Collins. 
Armv chief of staff, took the hull h\’ 
the horns and established the airborne 
center at Ft, Bragg, N. C.. as an adjunct 
of the field forces. .Air Force .agreed to 
go along to a certain extent and simiil- 
taneouslv set np at nearby Pope .AFB 
a field office filled jointly bv representa- 
tives of the 9th Tactical Air Force and 
the Eglin Air Proving Ground Coin- 

Thc two service offices “cooperate” 
but do not necessarily issue joint 
decisions. 

► Army Air Arm— Prestige of the air- 
borne venter is exoanding. however. 
TTiough svarcelv known now to the air 
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industry it is likely to become the focal 
point of Army plane procurement if 
Army is given its own air arm through 
control of tactical aviation by the Joint 
Chiefs. 

Army requirements in the field of 
tactical aviation, now treated as “sug- 
gestions,” would become commands in 
reference to medium transports, heli- 
copters, .ind, to some extent, the fighter 
field as it relates to tactical support of 
ground operations. The Army would 
also exert considerable pressure in light 
bomber design. 

Specifically, the Army is interested in 
the following types: 

• Light bomber. Glenn L. Martin Co.'s 
three-jet XB-51 is favored by the Army 
as the nearest approach to its require- 
ments as a tactical air support weapon. 
It has recommended that if procure- 
ment of the XB-51 cannot be accom- 
plished bv USAF that certain design 
features of the plane be incorporated in 
a current production light bomber. 

To date. Army enthusiasm for the 
XB-51 has been totally ignored by 
US.AF. at least in currently planned 
fiscal ’51 procurement schedules. If the 
Army gains control of tactical aviation 
it is likely that the XB-51 will go into 
production, 

• Fighter. McDonnell’s XF-88 Voodoo, 
Westinghouse-powercd twin-jet fighter, 
is considered ty Army to be the best 
answer to its needs for a tactical support 
fighter weapon. Tlie XF-88 rates Army 
support on its extreme-long-range char- 
acteristics and its capabilities as an 
aerial weapons platform, 
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Republic Aviation’s F-84 jet fighter- 
bomber, although satisfactorily perform- 
ing its mission under design capabilities, 
is not considered who% satisfactory. 
Army claims it is an "adapted” weapon. 

Army wants a fighter designed with 
primary emphasis on range and endur- 
ance; secondly on fire-power, and 
thirdly, speed. .Army claims high speed 
is not too important, since the function 
of the weapon would he for air-ground 
support not air-to-air support. 

USAF claims this line of reasoning is 
fallacious. It contends that any fighter 
t)’pe should possess primarily a capa- 
bility of offensive air action and a sec- 
ondary emphasis on providing tactical 
support for ground. US.AF plans con- 
tinued emphasis on speed. 

• Transport. From the standpoint of 
troop-carrving characteristics, Army is 
well satisfied with the Fairchild C-82 
and its later counterpart the C-119 for 
paratroop operations as presently con- 
stituted. 

► Paratroop Phase— Development of the 
parafroop-drop phase of -Amiy opera- 
tions, which was first fully recognized 
during World War II, has never been 
fully sati.sfactory. Army strategists state. 
Costs of irrecoverable items such as 
parachutes, not to mention the high loss 
rates of personnel involved in drops, 
have made airborne paratroop opera- 
tions exhorbitantly high. 

Operation Portvex, large-scale joint 
Army-Navy-.Air Force operations held 
last year on Vieques Island off Puerto 
Rico, brought this fact vividly home to 
military planners. 


Nearly 10 percent of the highly 
trained jump battalion employed in 
Portvex suffered major injuries in mak- 
ing the jump — lost to action before the 
action ever began. Another 180 men 
were "eliminated” by ground fire as 
the aircraft approached at slow speed 
(120 mph.) at 800 ft. for a 15-mi, ap- 
proach to the drop zone; another 100 
were "wiped out” W ground fire during 
the actual jump. Out of the 800-man 
battalion, 350 men were lost to action 
before the actual ground attack began. 
This represented a staggering loss of 
over 40 percent of strength before the 
fighting began. 

► Assault Transport— Long concerned 
with the high loss ratio of airborne 
troop and equipment in paradrops, Army 
has insistently asked for development of 
an assault transport for use in follow- 
ing up the necessary paratroop opera- 
tions from Fairchild C-82 and C-119 
Packets. 

Chase Aircraft Co.’s XC-I23, de- 
signed to meet Armv requirements for 
an assault transport has just concluded 
evaluation of USAF’s Eglin .AFB. Fla., 
•Air Proving Ground along with the 
Northrop C-125 and a modified C-82 
Packet, 

Army-Air Force thinking currently is 
to call for conversion of a number of 
C-82 transports plus a small contract to 
Northrop for the C-125 to meet assault 
needs until Chase can get into pro- 
duction. Eventually the Fairchild C-119 
will fill medium troop- and cargo-carrier 
requirements while the Chase C-123 
will fill assault transport needs of .Army. 

Army is also evidencing great inter- 
est in Fairchild’s C-120 pod plane but 
is more interested in a four-engine, 
long-range version of the craft. The 
C-120 is scheduled to be flown to Ft. 
Bragg next week in demonstration for 
the airborne center. 

► Assault Helicopter- Long eager to 
share in Marine Corps development of 
the assault helicopter. Army, if it suc- 
ceeds in getting increased weight author- 
ization. will really beat the drums for 
helicopter development. 

It has pressed for development of the 
Piasecki XH-16. a helicopter with fuse- 
lage compartment the size of the C-S4 
and a pod attachment the size of a Grey- 
hound bus. Partiallv successful in this 
vein, -Army has asked for stepped-up de- 
velopment of the XH-16. Anny con- 
siders the XH-16 the probable answer 
to assault transport need for the next 
dccade. 

.Also stresssed are the ideal liaison 
capabilities of smaller helicopters. 

Some Army tacticians expect to see 
smaller helicopters replace fixed-wing 
liaison aircraft soon, because of their 
greater flexibility, and a step toward 
partial replacement of fixed-wine liaison 
planes with helicopters has alreadv been 
taken bv the Marine Corps. 
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Show Tips Off British Production Plans 


Canberra jet bomber and Y. A. 5 anti-sub 
piston plane go on the assembly line. 

By David A. Anderton of the Farnboroiigli cunway 

other seven planes, climbing and turning 
e were no hidden away from the field to get into position 
Famborough this for their demonstrations. 

Shortly after the Percival Prince took jjj flypast 
• the Tay-Viscount swung • • • . 

high-speed 


year, 

Instead, the keynote of the 1950 So- 
ciety of British Aircraft Constiuctors the approach patli for 
display was consolidation— improvement past the crowd, 
and modification of last year’s many 
prototype aircraft. 

Planes shown were basically develop- 


Force, this bombardier and i 
training craft can accommodate nine 
students in addition to the crew of two. 
Plane is pretty much a standard Viking 
with a bombardier's pannier position 
the underneath. 

• Ambassador (by Airspeed, Ltd.); New 
on this airplane were the red markings 
and herald of British European Airwa«, 
Its flypast was completely unspectacular 
and quiet. 

But it still remains far and away 
the most beautiful airplane to be found 
in anybody’s skies. 

S. B, 3 (by Short Bros. & Harland, 

\. .m.,.,. in .Ua nn.i ...C. 


rianes snown were oasicauy develop- • lay-viscoimt (Oy vicKers-Armstrongs. , .j , ev '►>' » • .u 

mente of older aircraft; modifications Ltd.); ’This flying laboratoiy shares, with sweenstaki^is nowLd bv'two 


made to bring them up 
gamut from mere engine changes all 
the way to complete redesign of wings 
and tail. 

The show further proved that British 
aviation has reached a settling-down 
period in the postwar confusion. Appar- .... 

ently the British now have decided what small modificati 
types of planes their military needs de- 
mand. and how the needed types 
should be powered. 

► Straws in the Wind— Significant tell- 
tales were the disappearance from the 
show of the Canberra Mk. 2 and the 
Blackburn Y. A. 5 (anti-submarine type) 
for extensive flight testing; the appear- 
ance of the three new anti-submarine 
types (Blackburn’s Y. B. 1; Fairey’sType 
17; Short’s S. B. 3) and one in ptorfuc- 
tion (Avro Shackleton); and the new 
night-fighter prototypes (Meteor N. F. 

II, Vampire and Venom). 


the the Avro Ashton, the problems of get- 
ting high-altitude flight test data, "rwo 
Rolls-Royce Tay engines, rated at 6250 


n^es. 


5 lines are made grotesque 
" Dv me aaaition of a fairing to cover one 

if the T.y.Vi.™„t . 

Viscount airframe is used, with only 


Shackleton (by A. V. Roe & Co.. 
Ltd.); This aircraft is the standard anti- 
submarine reconnaissance bomber now 
in production for the Coastal Coin- 

It is powered by four Rolls-Royce 
Griffon engines driving counter-rotating 


Protens-Lineoln (bv The Bristol Aeio- '•'titude. 


“droop-snoot” appearance. The S. B. 3 
is intended to Se carrier-based; its per- 
formance indicated, at least qualita- 
tively, that it would be at home on a 
flight deck. 

• Sealand (by Short Bros. Sr Harland, 
Ltd-); This is a fairly well known am- 
phibian which Short Bros, is plugging 
as ideal for practically anything. It 
made a flypast on one engine at low 


Co, Ltd.): This aircraft is a 


• Sutvey-Princ 


Firsi 


vetted Avto Lincoln which has been Ltd.): This 

equipped with Bristol Proteus turboprop winged Prince feederliner, adapted for 
engines in two outboard nacelles. F.ach photographic survey. 

, of these engines delivers about 3500 The Survey-Prince caused a minor 

n the flying bill was what equivalent horsepower. The Proteus sensation by demonstrating its short 

■ ’ first stopping distance after landing, aided 

bv reversible props of de Havilland 
In its final form, the Proteus will be make. 


the show directors called the ‘heavy turboprops 
circus.” with eight entries participating airborne tests, 
in a series of flypasts. ■ ' ‘ 

Start of the display was signalled by 
the heavy, off-beat drumming of the 
Rolk-Royce Tay engines being run up 
in their Viscount research airframe. 

And follou'ing hard on the heels of the 
Tay-Viscount as it passed over the end 


the powerplant for the Brabazon Mk. II, 
Bristol’s hlodel 175 (tentatively called 
Brittania) and the Saiinders-Roe Prin- 

Varsity (by Vickers-Armstrongs. Ltd.); 


Judging from the noise, it was 
also aided by a heavy foot on the wheel 

► Flight Refueling— .^s a diversion be- 
' the heavy and fast circuses. Flight 


Now in production for the Roval .Mr Refuelling. Ltd. demonstrated their ai 
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borne system for filling aircraft tanks. 
During the first three days of the show, 
gusty weather or low clouds prevented 
the demonstration of hooking-up, but 
the Lincoln tanker and the Meteor 
tankee flew past at low altitudes and 
broke contact in view of the crowd. 
The fourth dav, the Meteor developed 
some minor trouble just before the 
scheduled flight, and canceled out the 
demonstration. 

Following the partially demonstrated 
refueling, four planes participated in the 
fast circus. 

• Sea Hawk (by Hawker Aircraft, Ltd.): 
This magnificent little shipboard fighter 
whipped down the field to begin the 
fast circus demonstration with one of 
tlie hottest flypasts of the show. The 
tiny craft, a version of a Hawker private 
venture, features split inlets (in the 
wing roots) and split outlets (at wing 
trailing edge and fuselage intersection). 
In the hands of Neville Duke, this 
■ewest Royal Navy production fighter 
showed a remarkable combination of 
speed and maneuverability. 

• Wyvem (by Westland Aircraft, Ltd.); 
Special honors went to this craft for its 
startling performance with a military 
load of one torpedo and sixteen rockets 
aboard. 


The Wj^em is a naval strike fighter 
powered W an Armstrong Siddeley 
Python turboprop engine; the high-fre- 
quency buzz-plus-whine of the engine is 
a recognition feature. 

After passing down the runway at 
Famborough in its high-speed run, 
the Wyvem was pulled up abruptly into 
a series of rolls followed by further 
aerobatics. 

The Wyvera’s behavior during the 
performance would have done credit to 
any clean airplane, let alone one with 
such a load aboard. 

• Balliol (by Boulton Paul Aircraft, 
Ltd.) and Athena (by A. V. Roe & Co., 
Ltd.); These trainers put on a standard 
routine of aerobatics and flypasts, but it 
should be noted that their high-speed 
performance was about equal to that of 
World War II fighters. 

► Single Shows— 'The remainder of the 
afternoon was given over to individual 
demonstrations of aircraft, ranging in 
.size from the Auster Aiglet to the 
Brabazon Mk. I. and in speed from the 
Scottish Aviation Pioneer 2 to the 
Vickers-Armstrongs Type 535. 

First off the ninwav was the Avon- 
Mefeor, which provided a show-stop- 
oing climb after a six-second takeoff run. 
Immediately upon becoming airborne. 


this plane was pulled up abruptly into 
a steep climb, because otherwise the 
limit wheels-down speed would be ex- 
ceeded in level flight. 

The Meteor’s Rolls-Royce Avon 
engines now fitted develop something 
over 8000 lb. thrust, producing a climb 
that has been estimated to be in excess 
of 13,000 fpm. 

English Electric’s Canberra provided 
one of the most unusual sights of the 
entire flying display on a very wet, rainy 

After some tight maneuvering which 
seemed to take place in a 100-yd. circle, 
the craft made a high-speed run. 

As the sleek Canberra roared down 
the field, spectators saw a strong con- 
densation shock form across the entire 
wing, tip to tip. 

The shock was visible as a semi- 
opaque light-gray sheet perpendicular 
to the wing, and appeared to flicker 
in degrees of opaqueness, apparently 
with the variation of the amount of 
water vapor condensed out of the sod- 

The shock stayed in position on the 
wing until the plane pulled up, reducing 
its speed as it approached the end of 

A new night-fighter protoh’pe, the 
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Ghost-powered de Havilland Venom, 
took off mote rapidly than the Vam- 

f ires from which it was developed, 
ts initial climb was slow (at least com- 
pared to the Avon-Meteor), but die 
acrobatic performance it put on showed 
just how tight a turn can be. 

Gloster Aircraft Co., Ltd. entered a 
Meteor 8 for showing-off. The plane 
carried two 1000-lb. bombs and a belly 
tank, and at the conclusion of its demon- 
stration, was flown in an inverted climb- 
ing turn into the landing circuit, While 
still inverted, the wheels were extended; 
the airplane was then rolled out for a 
normal approach. 

Hawker’s beautiful little P.1081, a 
sweptwing development of the Sea 
Hawk, used most of the Famborough 
runway to get airborne. In its high-speed 
runs, Mach numbers of 0.85 were 
claimed; the claim appeared to be com- 
pletely justified. 

Vickers-Armstrongs new Type 535 
(developed from the Attacker senes) flew 
next, affording some sort of qualitative 
comparison with the P.1081. The 535 
was obviously the faster of the two, al- 
though not by a large margin. It was 
inferior to the P.1081 in rate of roll and 
general maneuverability. In rolls, for 
example, it lost a lot of altitude. The 
plane came in for a landing in the tail- 
down attitude, touched its main wheels 
and tail wheels and tan down the run- 
way nose high for much of its landing 
run. Only near the end did it pitch 
forward Onto the nose wheel. 

Last event of the afternoon was the 
slow flight of the Brabazon. During the 
several flight demonstrations which pre- 
ceded its own, the Brab was towed to its 
position on the runway. When all eight 
engines had been run up, the huge 
plane majestically took the air. Some 
minutes later it returned for its first low 
circuit of the field, flying in a gently 
banked attitude. There were, of course, 
no aerobatics. 

► Summing-Up— "rhe show, as always, 
highlighted the magnificent flying of 
Britain’s best pilots and planes. But 
high speed and aerobatics are not always 
enough, and one wondered how sonie 
of the transports would have performed 
with a full load aboard. 

Most militarv craft were flying at full 
gross weight and load, however. 

Biggest disappointment was the 
biggest aircraft— Brabazon Mk. 1. In 
field circuits reminiscent of sailplane 
performance, the Brab proved nothing 
except that an underpowered airplane 
will fly if it is nearly empty. 

All in all, it wa.s an excellent show. 
It told the world that the British were 
beginning to produce badly needed 
service tvpcs; that they were building 
advanced transport types for foreign and 
domestic models; and that thev have 
not run out of ideas for improvement 
of existing aircraft. 


Korea’s Air Power Lessons 


They will influence 
plans for the future 
planes, equipment. 


Bv Alplieua W. Jessup 
(.VfcGraw-ffiJI World News) 


Fifth Air Force Advanced Headquar- 
ters in Korea— All of the infantry sol- 
diers and officers on the battle line in 
Korea say they have never seen such 
s that provided by air power 


support 


Air power has substituted for artillery 
all along the front, far beyond anything 
ever done before. 

During a recent action along the 
northern sector, an infantry regiment 
launched a two battalion assault, It 
was apparent from the plan that a 
large area of the front was uncovered. 
But no one worried about it. "rhey had 
been told “the Air Force will take care 
of it." 

In World War II in France, the 
Ninth Air Force of the Tactical Air 
Command flew only 35 percent of its 
sorties in close support of infantry 
within the bomb line. Here from 50 
percent to 90 percent of the Fifth Air 
Force’s dafly sorties are directed against 
enemy targets inside the bomb line. 
All told the Fifth has flown 16.689 
combat sorties from June 25 through 
September 5 with Lockheed F-80s 
(7575), North American F-51s (7108), 
F-82s (282) and Douglas B-26s (1726). 

So much close support has been 
flown that Air Force officers are afraid 
the infantry is getting spoiled. They 
recognize that with the shortage of 
field artillery there has been no choice 
but to use air power in its place. But 
the infantry is showing an increasing 
tendency to call for air strikes when- 
ever the least enemy resistance or pres- 

► Priority Missions— Besides close tacti- 
cal support, the Air Force believes it 
has two othT priority missions; the de- 
struction and elimination of enemy air 
power, and the interdiction and destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s war-making power, 
its communications and its war supplies 
before these reach the battle line. 

They maintain that it is easier to 
knock out tanks, guns and supplies in 
the rear areas and in transit than after 
thw are dispersed at the front- Against 
tanics for instance, they estimate it 
takes ten aircraft to knock out front- 
line tanks at the same ratio as one 
fighter-bomber operating in the en- 

While they recognize the infantry’s 
primary interest is the destruction of 
the tank which is firing at it today 



rather than the ten tanks which might 
appear on the front next week, they 
hope that the infantry will avoid getting 
too dependent on the air weapons. 
That way there could he an equitable 
division of Air Force combat operations. 

Normally, besides organic division ar- 
tillery, there would be coros artillery 
including 1 55-mm. rifles and 8-in. how- 
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itzers in the battle zone. In Korea 
there are only tlic organic 105-iiim. 
howitzers and 135-mm. howitzers. So 
the fighter-bombers have substituted 
for the big guns in attacking enemy 
tanks, artillery and troop concentra- 

► Not Satisfied— .As great as air support 
lias been, no operating Air Force oificer 
is satisfied with the job which has been 
done, or the equipment available with 
which to do the job. Many lessons of 
Korea must be applied to the formula- 
tion of future military aviation budgets. 
But nothing in the 1951 appropriation 
should have anv effect on the war’s pro- 
gress in Korea, since this “police ac- 
tion” should be ovex long before any- 
thing purchased with that money comes 
off the production line. 

But the Q. S.. in their opinion, 
should be hetlcr prepared for future 

Thev caution, however, that the 
Korea lessons must not become an 
over-riding doctrine of air power. ’These 
are fine for pointing up the need for 
redevelopment of tactical air support 
but must not be so overemphasized as 
to cripple strategic air power. Korea has 
in no way lessened the danger of a big- 
ger war requiring rapid retaliation with 
atomic bombs. 

► Engineers’ Job-The first thing air 
generals talk about, surprisingly enough, 
is engineers. Since the F-80 has proved 
the practicability of jet aircraft in close 
support, they sav that all future combat 
aircraft must be jet-powered. "Diat 
means he.ivy fighter-bomber aircraft re- 
quiring long uimvays for takeoff, and 
extra-hard surfaced runways to with- 
stand the impact at which the jet air- 
craft land. Normally the Army Corps 
of Engineers trains and provides the 
engineers and engineering equipment 
needed by the Air Force. 

There still is only a single battalion 
of engineers working on airstrips in 
Korea. And they have only just now 
completed airstrips capable of handling 
the b'-SOs. One took only ten days to 
open for operational aircraft, although 
the F-SOs aren’t yet operating from it. 
The equipment and pierced steel plank 
did not amive until almost hs-o months 
after the war broke out- 

Air oflicers say it is as mandatory to 
have engineers trained and equipped 
to put in forward combat strips rapidly 
as it is to have the combat aircraft. 
They want to put the jet fighter-bomb- 
ers in forward locations where the air- 
craft can be on ground alert, close 
enough so that they can be attacking 
enemy positions within 10 to 15 min- 
utes after the infantry requests support. 

► Vulnerability- .Air Force officers are 
more than ever convinced that any 
fighter-bomber must be able to live on 
its own in combat. It must have a 
fair chance to fight off or run from the 



NAVION IN BATfLE-DRESS somewhere in Korea has a five-fold mission. 


Light planes Prove Their W or th 

(.McGraw-Hill World News) 

With the U- S. 25th Dii'iston in Korea— Liglitplancs again are more 
than earning their keep in battle. During the last month, the 16 aircraft 
of this division’s liaison plane detachment have logged over 1600 hours; 
and all but 100 hours has been over the front lines. 

\fost of the hours 9o« n have been by artillery spotters and by tactical 
air control directors. Artillery spotting is a World War II carry-over. 
But the direction of tactical aircraft ly division liaison planes onto front- 
line targets is an innovation of the Korean Wat. 

► Navion Missions— L-I7 Navions are used for the tactical air control 
work, primarily because they are equipped with VHF radios which can 
be channeled onto the fighter-bomber and the Tactical -Air Control Party 
frequencies. T^e division liaison pilots in L-17s fly reconnaissance into 
enemy territory to a depth of 3000 yards all along the division front. As 
the F-51, F-80 and F4U close support aircraft come in to attack enemy 
targets inside the bomb line, the"L-17 observers point out the targets to 
the flight leaders. First the observers provide a verbal desaiption of the 
target and its location. 

If it isn't enough, the L-17s fly as close as possible to the target or direct 
the artillery to fire a smoke shell at the target, rlicv’ also drop smoke 
grenades onto the targets as means of identification. 

Besides the direction of artillery fire and air attacks, the liaison aircraft 
are used for messenger and taxi service, air evacuation of the most seri- 
ously wounded and air supply of isolated combat units. 

Ferhaps the most sensational mission of this liaison section was its 
airdrop of 6000 lb. of supplies to a forward unit that was cut off. Six L-5s 
dropped water, ammunition, medical supplies and food for a battalion in 
one bout and 45 minutes. The average drop weighed 140 lb. 

► Cannibals in Korea— Bluest difficulty for the liaison sections is keeping 
their planes flying. There just aren’t any parts for the L-5s. So far, this 
unit has had to cannibalize one just to keep the others flying. 

The L-17s have performed well, but these are considered strictly a field 
expedient. They aren’t good for observation. The major advantage is 
the radio equipment. Parts are scarce. 

Wliat the liaison pilots say is needed is a new aircraft designed pri- 
marily for observation work. The idea! would be an aircraft with slow 
landing and flying speed, but which can be flown at a speed of 200 mph. 
,A major worry is anti-aircraft fire. The observers like to fly at slow speeds, 
but they want to have a quick speed pickup to maneuver away from 
enemy ground fire. Neither L-5 nor L-17 provides this. 

For observation a big Plexiglas bubble cockpit would be just right. 
There’s no reason why the plane couldn’t be a low-wing monoplane pro- 
vided the wing is set back a little more than on the L-17 so that the 
pilot-observer can look straight down. — A.W.J. 
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best the enemy lias. Many critics have 
pointed to the loads of bombs which 
the Chance Vought F4U Corsairs, 
Douglas AD-3 Skyraiders. and Norft 
American F-51 h^ustangs are able to 
take into the air and to the time 
which these aircraft can spend over 
the target area. 

Admitting that these are admirable 
charaeteristics, airmen believe it would 
be impossible to operate much conven- 
tional aircraft against enemy jet-powered 
opposition. Also, these aircraft are 
much more vulnerable to enemy ground 
fire than jet aircraft. Part is due to 
the construction of the jet engine, part 
to the geta«>ay speed and maneuvera- 
bility of the jet plane. 

\\Tiat the air generals see, however, 
is a continuing need to keep Bghter- 
bombers prepared and ready for close- 
support operations. The F-80 has 
developed into a fine close-support air- 
craft. Originally equipped to carry 
five-in. rockets and machine guns, it 
now is being modified to carry napalm 
tanks and bombs as well. 

Until the Korean war began, very 
little had been done about adapting 
tlic F-80. Several tactical air officers 
were convinced that it could do the 
job, but no one had proved it. This 
has been and is being done. Soon the 
F-80s may be getting off with a napalm 
tank on each wing tip and eight rockets 
plus two heasy bombs hanging from 
pylons under tfie wings. 

This may not be as great a load as 
that hauled by the AD Skyraider. But 
the difference is considered a small 
price to pay for the abilitv to live in 
the air against cnemv jet aircraft. 

A small group of F-84s may get a 
trial in Korea to determine their ef- 
fectiveness and adaptability as a ground- 
support weapon. A major fear is that 
the F-84 will require longer and 
sturdier runways than practical in for- 
ward combat areas. Its greater range 
may compensate for this, however. If 
the F-84 proves impractical, then there 
will be need to work on an aircraft 
which can replace the F-80 for close 
.support. 

► Night Fighter Needed— Another air- 
craft need is a good night fighter, or 
rather all-weather fighter. It must be 
built from the ground up and not be 
a "bastardiaed” adaptation as so many 
have been. The development of high- 
speed, high-powered day interceptors 
is almost certain to influence any en- 
emy to develop bad-weather and night- 
bombing tactics. It is believed possible 
as a result, that nearly all interceptors 
should be all-weather soon. 

Supplies for the Korean campaign 
have generally been good. Since the 
Japanese surrender, the Far East Air 
Force had developed the Far East Air 
Materiel Command (FEAMCOMl. 
\Vlren the war broke, FEAMCOM had 
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a $200-million inventory in Air Force 
parts and equipment. Included were 

155.000 separate items. The inventory 
is now up about 30,000 items. 

In July, FEAMCOM's shipment 
from the U. S- totaled 7000 tons, while 
shipments to the using units were 

17.000 tons. August figures may be 
double those of July. FEAMCOM has 
a full eomplement of repair and work 
shops as well. F-Sl parts may run low 
several months from now. Engines 
probably will be shortest. The plan is 
to cannibalize F-51s as long as parts 
are required. 

► Aircraft Going Up— TTie airlift phase 
has been picking up recently. More 
cargo and personnel has been moved 
daily to the battle area. But it is im- 
possible to determine whether this 
results from poor logistical planning or 
because there is a shortage of surface 
shipping. Most likely this results, as so 
often happens in tfie early phases of 
an operation, from uncertainty. Every- 
one wants to gets his cargo to Korea 
right now, even though it may be days 
before he intends to use it. 

It is doubtful that more troops would 
have been ruslied to Korea faster had 
there been more aircraft in the begin- 
ning. Men and equipment were moved 
in rapidly by ship. Furthermore, nec- 
essary heavy equipment could be gotten 
in only by ship. 

Theoretically, a division might have 
been moved from the U. S, to Korea 
entirely by air. This would have taken 
about one week with the full mobili- 
zation of all civilian transport aircraft. 
And the troops would not have had 
any of the heavy weapons they need. 

Several technical representatives are 
present in Japan and Korea. They have 
full freedom to obtain information 
around both the tactical squadrons and 
the major repair stations such as 
FEAMCOM. report both to the 
military and to their home offices. One 
seldom makes a formal report to the 
military, partly because the military 
frequently cover up on reports which 
might reflect improperly on an officer 
or the Air Force. 

The Navy hopes to get a new chance 
at the “super” carrier as a result of the 
Korea war. They are aiming at an all- 
jet air arm, with the exception of sub- 
marine search and reconnaissance 
planes. But it will be difficult to de- 
velop without a larger carrier with 
proper size catapults and heavy deck 
construction to handle heavy jet aircraft. 
Conventional aircraft will continue to 
be useful for the Navy in submarine 
search and reconnaissance. 

But a replacement will probably be 
sought for the Lockheed P2V Neptune. 
The Navy isn’t satisfied with its range 
of 1000 miles and return. It wants a 
plane with a combat radius of at least 
1500 mi. 


PAA-AOA Merger 
Is Now Official 

pan American World Airways last 
week took over the employes, assets and 
routes of American Overseas Airlines. 

State Department officials had almost 
completed negotiations with France 
and Italy to permit the company to 
operate its newly authorized routes into 
Paris and Rome, according to PanAni 
spokesmen. 

All workers scheduled to be laid off 
eventually because of the merger must 
receive monthly pay until July 5. 1952 
— Ae date of expiration of the overseas 
certificate. 

The monthly pay will be one- 
twelfth of the past twelve months’ pay. 
unless the worker finds another job of 
equivalent pay. 

In case the worker finds a lower- 
paving job, he gets the difference, until 
July 1952. 

NWA to Pay 
Passed Dividends 

Northwest Airlines directors voted to 
pay dividends in anears on the 4.6 per- 
cent pieferred stock for the past two 

a uarters, plus a fourth-quarter preferred 
ividend due November 1. Total pay- 
ments come to $331,929. 

In a board statement the dividends 
were justified "in view of improved 
earnings and financial condition of the 
company.” 

Net loss for 8 months through Au- 
gust was reported as $1,776,003 on op- 
erating revenues of $30,798,056. But 
net earning for the period from June 
through September are estimated at 
about $3i million. 

The directors said September returns 
would probably equal August’s net 
profit of $1,006,866 on total operating 
revenues of $4,866,424. 

P&W Reactivating 
Southington Plant 

Pratt & Wliitney division of United 
Aircraft Corp. was scheduled to reach- 
vate on Oct. 1 the Southington, Conn., 
branch plant which the engine com- 
pany used during World War II. The 
plant must be completely retooled and 
will be used to make components for 
assembly at the main engine plant at 
East Hartford, Conn. Production at 
Southington is not expected to start for 
several months. 

.\t World War 11 peak production, 
the plant employed approximately 4000 
workers and a similar number is ex- 
pected to be put to work as soon as 
tooling and training programs are com- 
pleted. 
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Specialists in the design of 
all types of Automatic Con- 
trols . . . Electro-Magnetic 
Valves . . . Motor Operated 
Valves . . . Temperature Con- 
trols . . . Pressure Controls. 



JUnulact^r^rt o( Miomalic PnUurt, Vtmpttolurt, a„J 9Uw Ctmlroh 


FACrOKY B8ANCHES: OalHniore 5, Birmlnghani a, Bciton 10, Buffolo 3, Chkogo 5, 
Crncinnotl 3, ClAvtlonU 15, Oollat I, Denvtr 4, Dtlialr 31, OI«ntfole 1, H»ui1on 6, 
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culls service 


The Flat-Tops are on duty now — making notable service 
records. With these remarkable new tank trucks, Cities 
Service is fueling Eastern Air Lines planes at LaGuardia, 
Newark, and Boston’s Logan Airport. Never before has 
there been any approach to the safe, speedy, convenient 
fueling now made possible by Cities Service Flat-Tops. 

You’ll be interested in major Flat-Top features listed 
here. Each one adds evidence that Cities Service is in the 
forefront of aviation progress. That's why fields offering 
Cities Service products are winning preference today, 
among those eager for topnoah quality and service. 


...ULTRA-MODERN 
AVIATION FUELING 


Cities Service joins with [astern Air Lines 
to inougurofe ooofAer greaf odvonce 


Cities Service Koolmetor Aero Oils 
Cities Service Cisco Solvent Engine Cleoner 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Cities Service Trojon Aero Greases 
ond Aviotion Speciolty Products 


New York ■ Chicago 
In the South: Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 


LETTERS 



She Went Nonsked 

I’m back from round trip to California 
on a non«;hcdu1ed airline. .Aviahon Week 
has from time to time taken up the non- 
skeds’ fight, so I thought you might be in- 
terested in one female reaction. 

I heard about Columbia Aiicoach System 
the way every other passenger on my flight 
had — on the radio: $7S to California, with 
109o off on the return trip. ! had three 
weeks and S16J.88, plus friends in Cali- 

I made my rescrs’ation a month in ad- 
vance. specifying a four-engine plane as my 
choice. They didn’t have one leaving on 
the Friday I'chose, but they did have one 
for the following fofiirday. Cynical friends 
said they didn't think $163.88 w-ns so cheap 
for a vacation — if yon couldn’t be sure of 
getting there. Whv not pav “a little more" 
and go coach on a scheduled airline? I pooh- 
poohed the whole idea. After all, mv ticket 
inchsded $50,000 worth of free insurance. 
If I didn't get to enjoy my vacation, my 
family w-ould. 

The night before my dMarturc a friend 
warned me that 1 was not likely to get what 
I thought I was getting. She had just re- 
turned via Columbia from California on a 
two-engine plane which she swore must 
have done duty with the Ak'right brothers. 
She staggered off the plane deafened and 
toasted, together with some of her co- 
passengers who had paid $99 for their 
tickets. 

Saturday afternoon I called ColumbU to 
check my reservation. Tlien began the run- 
atound which started me seething- Not a 
single direct answer to any direct question. 

Q: Was the 8:00 o'clock flight still 
scheduled? A: What was my name? I 
gave my name, and the flight was goingout. 

Q: Was it a 4-engine plane? A: ’TTieie 
was one scheduled for tonight, but . . - 
had I paid $88 for my ticket? No, I hadn’t. 

Q: What was my name again? just a 
minute, please. Ten minutes later the fel- 
low stuttered his regrets. I was not on the 
4-engine plane's reservation li.st. I explained 
the TOCific circumstances of the reserva- 
tion I'd made a month ago, the fact that 
I had delayed my flight a day especially for 
that plane, etc. Would 1 hold on a min- 
ute, please? Another ten minutes elapsed. 
Could he call me back, please? There was 
some confusion, . . . 

Half an hour later; They were so sorry — 
they found I had, indeed, been originally 
.scheduled for the 4-engine. But unfor- 
tunatciv that plane had just hc-en canceled 
last night. 

Ordinarily Tm mild-mannered, but the 
obvious dishonesty of all this. ... If 
they had simply told me that the S75 fare 
(-which I hail paid) entitled me only to a 
twin-engine plane, I might have been an- 
noyed, but hardly furious. As it was. I 
asked the clerk -wliy t hadn’t been notified 
of the change so that I might have nude 
other plans. 

At that hour 1 had no alternative blit to 
take the flight. But also I bad no inten- 


tion of using mv return ticket; I would 
turn it in. The unhappy clerk (and my 
feeling was that he was lar less unhappy 
over my plight than he was over his faux 
pas) agreed that I was right. I should have 
been notified, but it had all happened so 
suddenly, and what with the war in Korea. 

. . . ,\nd furthermore they did liave some 
4-engines left, ... 

Being unimpressed with Columbia .Air- 
coach’s contribution to the Korean war. I 
put down the phone feeling something like 
a small volcanonvith-lid — and dialed T WA. 
I was not going to be so unrerupulously 
manipulated, and all for a paltry saving. 
The courtesy of the TWA reservation 
clerk’s authoritative answers was balm to 
my enraged spirit. 1 made my reservation 
and agreed to pick up and pay for my re- 
turn ticket in California. It ss'as going to 
cost $126, and I though it was a bargain 
at that point. 

'The confusion at the air coach counter 
at LaCunrdia that night was garpntu.m. 
Tliere were no signs on it. There was no 
indication that anyone -was in charge of 
anything nor knew anything about flights, 
luggage, hours, gates, etc. (We had to be 
weighed in there, and oiu flights assigned 
on the spot.) There were people in line 
with me who had paid everything from 
$69 to $99 for their ticket's purchased 
from different agents. Some of them landed 
on the same Bight, ton. 

It was a humid night in New York, and 
we all steamed together into an irritable, 
weary, and uncertain mass before we got 
our turns at the counter. 'Then more of the 
same at the gate. 

Plane was scheduled for 8:00 p.m., "near 
Gate 8." It was to be a World Wide Air- 
wavs flight. 

Vk'eil. "near Gate 8” turned out to be a 
little congested area where innumerable non- 
scheduled planes were taking off and ar- 


riiiiiE- TIic two men w-ho were calhng out 
the flights there didn’t know «-hat was next 
or -whether, indeed, the World Wide flight 
would be leaving from there. In fact, they 
ptofessed not to know anything about what 
was going on at ali. All they could see was 
a mob-hot, steaming, at moments nearly 
hysterical at the possibility of not being able 
to reach a plane if the right flight sliould 
be called. Everyone liad to jam together, or 

The men in charge at the gate 'vere com- 
peting against the public address ssstcni, 
which was announcing the regular airline 
arrivals and departures. Obviously, the non- 
.scheduled lines w-ere iiaving no hospitality 
mats spread for them there: no chance at 
the puirlic address system, and apparently 
also some trouble in getting mechanics to 
check planes. It was a mess. The whole 
mob was glued together immovably until 
9:30. You Rin imagine how liappy I w-as 
finallv to get aboard that World Wide Cur- 
tiss-k\' tight plane. . . . 

It was a nice plane. Once under way, 
evervone w-as in high spirits at finallv hav- 
ing managed to gel abo.ird anvthing that 
looked as if it could fly. There were about 
27 passengers. I belieic, young for the most 
part, and including about a doaen boys in 
uniform. -A hostess on board made herself 
agreeable but was short on information, 
which was what most passengers were in- 
terested in. She didn't know, or wouldn’t 
say. when we w-erc due am-where. She cer- 
tainly had no idea when we'd hit California. 
According to the scliedule given me origi- 
nally bv Columbia, we were to stop at Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, and arrive at Oakland 
Imv terminal point) at 9:45 a.m. Sunday. 
Cafifomia lime. Hahl 

We did go to Chicago. Tlicn Kansas 
City — with time off for breakfast at 3:30 
a.m. But imagine how surprised I was to 
find myself nest at .Albuquerque! No one 
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got off there — just a fuel stop, appircntly. 
Wc had changed hostesses at Kansas City, 
and this second one sm just about the 
most evasive gal I've ever nin into. She 
had no idea at all when we'd hit Oakland. 

No nonder, \Vc didn't go to Oakland. 
Wc went to Butbanlc- 

Bv this time I was just enough out of a 
dramaniinc fuddle to think, dtcnvsily, that 

getting to Oakland. I was quite awake 
when oiir hostess told us that we were ah 
getting off here, and that we could claiin 
out luggage at the World Wide counter! 
There vve were at noon, Sunday, two hours 
late, and still several hundred miles from 
our destination. It turned out that there 
were H of us who thought we were going 
to Oakland. The whole affair began to feel 
a tittle dreary and GUike. 

The other 13 and I stomped into the 
World Wide counter with blood in our 
eyes and demanded to know what the idea 
was. ,\nd the fact that the personnel there 
were polite and gracious didn’t really do 
much to squelch the feeling that something 
had been put over on us. 

The man in charge said he would 
"charter a plane" to take us to Oakland, and 
of course this was part of our paid flight, 
and why didn’t we go and hare lunch — 
liy which time he would have some news 
for us. It seems he knevs nothing of 
what to expect from each plane load, hadn't 
known when to expect us. nor even that 
some of us were not terminahng at Bur- 
bank! He just had to meet contingencies 
as thev arose, suffer any headaches which 
Colnmhu sent him, and take over from 
there! I almost felt sorrier for him than 
for myself. 

I swallowed a disgruntled lunch, think- 
ing uncomlort.ablv of the friend who had 
keen waiting at Oakland to nicct me from 
n:-*; a.m. Back to the M’orld Wide 
counter to get the happy news that they 
had succeeded in getting a plane for iiN 
which was to leave at q:00 p.m. 

fust across tlie terminal. Western .\ir 
Lines fthey operate Oakland-Biirbank shut- 
tle, I gather) was just announcing a flight 
to Oakland, leaving immediately. I tote 
over, asked if they could put me on. Thev 
could, bnt they were leaving now. I didn't 
have my bag. so threw the clerk a plea for 
an extra two minutes. Mv bag arrived as 
the stairway was being wheeled awav and 
the door locked in the face of a very frus- 
trated gal. 

It turned out better than 1 was expecting 
at that stage, though, .\nother pkine turned 
up. and World M'idc pltmked as into a 
4-engine coach (labeled Nesv England Air- 
lines. as I recall), distinctlv without frills, 
at 4:00 p.m. We reached Oakland at 6;00 
p.m. — in all. 8 hours late. 

Yep. my friend was still there. He had 
strained eves, as well as sore feet, because 
no one at Oakland, of course, knew anv- 
thing about Columbia Aircoach. He had 
been meeting every plane from the East 
Coast — in fact, every plane from anywhere 
by that lime. You might say he was in- 
credulous at seeing me. You could hardly 
blame the guy. After all. whv should I be 
arriving on a coach from Burbank when I 
was coming from New York? A good ques- 
tion. I thought. 

Columbia's misrepresentation and decep- 


tion. I had no 
turn ticket, even 
New York. 


I s; 


a few ir 


ny hotel r 
■nings later 


1 San 


1 trip (from 
Los Angeles). I looked at mv Columbia 
return ticket: S77.63. Shrletl to write 
out a check for S126-odd to TWA. Then 
I asked myself if I was really Sifl-worlli 
furious at Columbia for an 8-hour delay. 

I decided to go shopping at Gump's in- 
stead. I also went to Columbia and made 
my reservation for the return flight from 
L.V 1 was wary, though, and made it for 
a Fridav niglit flight, allowing Icewav for 
anv "unscheduled” dclavs. I could still 
be' hack at work on Monday. 

If you’ve stuck with my story this far: 

Arcadia, and on Fridav afternoon checked 
Columbia .Airco.ach on mv flight for that 
night. Yes, I wa.s scheduled to leave :it 
9-.30 D.m. from Burbank’s Lockheed Air- 
port. Mv hostess drove me there in good 
time. Fool that I was. I waved her airilv 
off at the terminal doorstep, and was told 


It the V 


If VI 


Vide c< 
-engin 


know LA a 


:r that n 


trouble- 
all. V 


1 Sat- 
1 know that 


vou might as well be stranded on an island 
in th-' miildle rvf nowhere as to be le't in 
anv of its environs without a car. I think 
mv f-nc must have fallen six inches. A nice 
chao behind the counter fina'lv found that 
I’d i"st come from Arcadia. I didn’t know 
that World '\’ide was staffed with guardian 

able facsimiles. This man's brother man- 
-s.ed the counter, lived in Arcadia, was at 
that verv moment hava'ng dinner with his 
wife at the terminal, and she would he 
o'ad to drive me back to Arcadia with her! 
M'c got along fine. bfrs. Vil.seck and I, and 
she look me hack to the hostess who had 
oniv a few hours before urged me to come 


Bv Sail 
checking r 


n I did call. I gt 


who remembered n 
that although WW wasn't going to be 
able to get evervone oirt that nieht. he 
would see that I enolaned. Friday’s farce 
had a bright side. I thought. 

Back to Burbank Saturdav rvight. I was 
(here eariv. and takm« no chincrs. fl had 
been fold no later than 8:30.) Well, the 
' ig to be dclnved. 


0:30. 


midnioht. For c 


IS that World Wide vvouldn’l 
have a legal crew until then (not long 
cnO"»h down between flightl. 

For aivother thing, mv fellow oa«sengcts. 
less resigned than I, soent the ho’TS o"t 
on the ninvvnv watching mechanics still 
tinkering with the engines. TTiev took it 
110 for a trial spin, brought it down, 
tinkered some more, .\iiothcr trial flight 
around the field. Afore tinkering. All of 
which was rcisstiring. of course. 

Midnight came and stfil nothing hap- 
nened. All of the M'W personnel had 
disapocared From the counter. Nothing w.is 
still happening at 1:00 a.m. .Also .it 2:00. 
Finillv It 3:00 ,v.m. (Snndav) we took off 
in an "Arrow Airwpvs" DC-3. I'd never 
heard of .Arrow, myself, but a csrpet with 


iiptiimed edges would have been all right 
with me bv that hour. 

We had' a full quota of passengers and 
baggage and hence couldn't carry much gas. 
rhis meant a refueling stop every three 
hours — four stops between Burbank and 
Chicago. I fell as if I were seeing the 
country — or at least the airports: Prescott, 
Tncumcari, Wichita, Kansas City, Chicago. 

.As a matter of fact, the trip was rather 
gay. The grtsup was young, and the 3-man 
crew spelled each other, with the third 
man playing steward. The crew didn’t seem 
sure from one stop to the other what the 
next would he, bnt by this time the un- 
certainty of the whole thing was getting to 
be something of a lark. No one was trying 
to give US the impressiort (not that they 
could have!) that this was a smoothly or- 

think anyone eared- The short hops, the 

comment. "We don’t make much money, 
hut we have a lot of fun," all got to be a 
big. friendly joke. 

It was even fiinnv when thev dumped 
us. finallv, at Newark, of all 'places, at 
1:30 a.m'. Monday. It was nearly 3:00 
before 1 landed in my Manhattan .ipart- 

f didn’t mind, though. Only thing I 
minded was the feeling of being duped hv 
the glib, promisc-’em-anything advertising. 

When people ask me now whetber I'd do 
it again, my answer is tlut I have no mental 

fort: so far as I can see the planes I traveled 
were perfectly okay on those scores. But a 
non-rehedulcd plane is non-schediiled. 

spare time and not money, I certainly would 
do it again. 

GEORotx Mxcars 

410 W. 24th St. 

New York. N. Y. 


Hot Rods & Thrills 

Thanks for your editorial, "Risking Death 
for Thrills," in v-our Sept. 4 issue. I have 

years because I feel that they hinder the 

For 40 years we have been trying to sell 
glamor and thrills to that part of the 
public made up of soda jerkers who have 
an inferiority complex and, therefore, an 

Let's grow up and start selling air tians- 
|>uttation to half-a-million traveling men 
who need it in their business and who can 
afforri it. The type of people who could 
use an airplane as a work horse just ate 
not interested in thrills. Thev drive Buiefcs, 
not hot rods. 

The only part of private aviation that 
is sound today is that part that is catering 
to business people in a businesslike wav. 
Only in that wav can the industry grow, 
so let’s cut out the circuses. 

The AVrighr brothers never did anv "ex- 
hibition" flying. 


E. L. Stephenson, 

Middle West Manager 
.Associated .kviatioii Underwriters 
175 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, 111. 
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USAF Asks Convertaplane Action 

New interest in fixeil winji-copter configuration spurs 
ilesign efforts of smali engineering groups 


Efforts of convcrtajjlane proponents 
to stinmlatc action of the military in 
sponsoring the development of a suit- 
able combination fixed-wing and copter 
configuration finally has borne fruit. 

l.atcst reports indicate that specifica- 
tions will be publislicd any day. 

While these .Army-Air Force per- 
formance requirements for the con- 
vertaplane undoubtedly will be high, 
chances arc that they will constitute a 
target level and substantially lovx'cr 
compliance would be acceptable for 
wliat may be crmsidcred, as yet, a rel- 
atively untried configuration. 

One reason for the delay in .sponsor- 
ing convertaplane development is that 
the military may have been beating the 
bush to flush out nnpublicized designs 
in order to find one or more configura- 
tions with sufficient merit to vxarrant 
development at government expense. 

•Another may be that many of the 
contestnnts-individuals or small design 
groiips-rcquircd security clearance, 
sometimes a Icngthv procedure. 

► Small Group Role— ficcause the con- 
vertaplane project probably will mean 
pure prototype development involving 
new design concepts, little groups un- 
doubtedly will be attracted because tlicv 
feel that extensive “cut-and-hy” pro- 
cedure will be involved and that from 
the standpoint of economy and neces- 
sity for quick decisions, tbev would be 
able to cope witli the situation. 


Evidence that offerings of small com- 
panies will be a factor in the -Army-Air 
Force convertaplane competition is a 
design on tlic drawing boards of Con- 
vertawings, Inc., 347 ^ladison Avenue, 
New Y’ork City. Tliis small engineering 
group is headed by David Kaplan, for- 
mer project engineer with Doman 
Helicopters. Inc., Danburv, Conn. 

► Configurations Planned— .Aim of Con- 
vertavvings is to develop a transport type 
convertaplane accommodating 15-20 
passengers, powered by Allison T-38s. 
But immediate efforts are on a small, 
tvvo-passcnger prototype design to prove 
out a unique configuration and control 

Pteliminarv estimates for the proto- 
type performance calls for the use of 
two Boeing 502 gas turbines, to give an 
airplane top speed of 260 mph- 

► Rotor-Props— Major emphasis of the 
company's engineering work is on de- 
velopment or small-diameter, high- 
speed rotors which will have good 
propeller efficiency. 

TTiiis. the prototype will be designed 
to use the same rotors for hovering and 
forward propulsion. 

► Makeup— ‘I'he design embodies a 
a somewhat conventional fuselage vvith 
wide stub wings. 

Tlic Boeing 502s would he located in 
the fuselage nose in a parallel arrangc- 

Hie rotor assemblies are carried fi.xcd 


on tlic wing tins and are driven by a 
common jackshaft, simplifying the 
technique for single-engine operation 
throughout the fligTit regime. T ne jack- 
shaft passes through the center of the 
wine axle for connection to the right- 
angle drive to the rotors. 

► Wing Tilts— Conversion will be ac- 
complished by tilting of the wing and 
rotor assembly as an integral combina- 
tion- 'Ilvis would permit the fuselage 
to rciiiiiin horizontal affording both 
improved pilot visibility and passenger 
comfort. 

Takeoff and landing would be as a 
helicopter and slow forward flight 
would be accomplished by distributing 
the lift between the rotor and the wing. 
Positioning of the wing is accomplished 
acrodynamically to distribute the lift 
in accordance with forward speed. 

Running takeoffs and landings could 
be made to increase range, and a forced 
landing would be possible as a gliding 
airplane in the event of failure of the 
rotor system or transmission. 

In the airplane configuration, tlie de- 
,sign is expected to give a machine vvith 
potentially high maneuverability, since 
it is intended to be capable of siiap rolls 
and inverted flight. 

► Improvements— Large economies in 
powerplant weight are expected by the 
use of the gas turbine installations. 
Reduction in transmission weight also 
is expected because vvith the gas tur- 
bines the vibration loading will be 
minimized and surge effects, associated 
vvith piston povverplants, could he 
eliminated. 

Tlie tricycle landing gear w ill be re- 
Ir.ictable and necessarily have sufficient 
length for rotor ground elcar.iiicc in 
airplane takeoff. 
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Prestwick Pioneer for Utility 

New Scottish plane, soon to go into production, takes 
off in 240 ft. and has exceptional slow-speed control. 


(.McGraw-HiJl World Neivs) 

London— The first aircraft to be de- 
signed in Scotland and to go into 
production there is tlie Prestwick 
Pioneer, the product of Scottish Avia- 
tion Ltd., Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire. 

The prototype was designed originally 
more than two years ago as a three- 
seater for military use in spotting artil- 
lery fire and for liaison and communi- 
cations work. 

The remodeled version, aimed at the 
commercial market and especially for 
operation out of small landing fields 
and off unprepared runway surfaces, has 
been gi\'cn a more powerful engine— 
the -hlvis Leonides 520-hp. radial air- 
cooled piston engine— and now is 
capable of carrying five persons. Con- 
version into an ambulance or a crop- 
ipraying or fertilizer-spreading aircraft 
is also contemplated as a possibiliw by 
the designers. Floats instead of wheels 
can be fitted as an alternative. 

The first of the new version made 
its initial flight late in June this year 
and is now undergoing extensive flight 
trials prior to certification. Production 
at Prestwick is definitely counted on 
as soon as the Certificate of Airworthi- 
ness has been granted. 

► Slow Flyer— The new Pioneer, like 
its predecessor, is an all-metal, high- 
wing, strut-braced monoplane, marked 
by exceptionally good slow-flying char- 
acteristics, due to the full-span leading 
edge slats and 57i-percent Fowler Baps 
and split flaps on the trailing edge— all 
hydraulically operated. 

The Pioneer will take off fully loaded 
inside SO yards, and land in 66 yards. 
For takeoff, the leading-edge slat is 
open, and Fowler-flap setting is 20 deg.: 
for landing, the Fowler flaps lower to 
30 deg. 

Capable of top speed of 162 mph, at 
its full-load weight of 3400 lb. at an 


altitude of 4350 ft., the Pioneer is 
really designed to cruise at slower 
speeds; its range at 120 mph. is 400 
mi. at 5000 ft. Service ceiling is 23,000 
ft. 

► Other Specifications— Pioneer’s span 
is 52 ft. 6 in.; constant chord wing is 
of NACA section 4415; two-spar 
stressed-skin construction. Dihedral 
angle is 1 deg.; incidence 4 deg. Wings 
are joined to center-section at each spar 
root and braced to fuselage by single 
strut on each side. Fowler flap and slat 
inn in tracks of extruded I-section light 
alloy and are operated by a system of 
cables from single jack located in port 
wing. Ailerons are of metal construction 
with fabric covering. Flaps and slats are 
interchangeable, port and starboard. 
Gross wing area is 390 sq. ft. Fowler 
flap area is 67.2 sq. ft. 

Length is 34 ft. 7 in. Alclad stressed- 
skin fuselage construction is of basically 
oval cross-section. The rear portion of 
tlie fuselage can be detached at a point 
just forward of the leading-edge of the 
fin for ease in transportation. All-around 
visibility is now provided in the new 
version by means of curved Perspex 
glazing of rear of cabin enclosure. 

Height with thrust line horizontal 
is 13 ft. 5 in. Cantilever tail-unit is 
of monoplane type. Construction of 
tailplane and fin is similar to that of 
wing. Rudder and elevators are metal 
with fabric covering, port and starboard 
elevators being interchangeable. The 
tailplane is electrically actuated, its 
incidence being adjustable in flight over 
a range from plus 4 to minus 3 deg. 

• lainding Gear: Split type witli oleo- 
pneiimatic shock-absorber struts. Brakes 
are Irydraulicallv operated, pressure be- 
ing supplied from the main aircraft 
supply. Track is 9 ft. 8 in. 

• Power Plant: One 520-bhp. Alvis 
Leonides LE. 4M radial air-cooled 
engine, supplied as a complete power- 


plant unit with all auxiliaries, hot and 
cold air intakes, ait filter, oil cooler and 
oil tank. Rotol or de Havilland three- 
blade constant-speed propeller. 

• .\ccommodation: Enclosed cabin seat- 
ing five, in a one-two-two arrangement, 
with the pilot’s seat located on the 
center line. The back of the pilot's 
seat hinges rearward to facilitate entry 
and exit. Scats and harness are stressed 
to withstand a deceleration of 25 G. 
All seats are readily removable and the 
cabin can be arranged to carry one 
stretcher and attendant- 

• Weights and Loadings; Weight 
empty. 3835 lb.; removable load, 120 
lb.; disposable load, 1280 lb.; weight 
loaded, 5400 lb.; wing loading at take- 
off. 13.1 5 lb. /ft.’; power loading at take- 
off, 10.38 Ib./hp. 

► Charter Service— Scottish Aviation was 
formed in 1935 to develop local air 
services in Scotland. Although these 
were taken over when British European 
Airways was given the monopoly of in- 
ternal services, Scottish Avution still 
operates an extensive charter-flight serv- 
ice with three Dakotas. 

The firm has a 40-pcrcent interest in 
Hellenic Airways, which runs a twice-a- 
week service {tom London to Paris, 
Rome, and Athens, with connections to 
Cairo, and a network of internal serv- 
ices within the Greek islands, Cyprus, 
Crete, and a link to .Alexandria. 

Tlie same group which formed Scot- 
tish Aviation was responsible for estab- 
lishing Prestwick Airport, an important 
terminal point and departure point for 
frans-atlantic travel, both during the 
war and since. In addition, the Prest- 
wick factorv is a recognized conversion 
center for Douglas DC-3s and since the 
war has carried out conversions of a 
large number of the wartime C-47 air- 
craft into civil planes. A number of 
BEA's Dakotas are being modified into 
larger-capacity planes at Prestwick. 

► Forced Draft— But all is not smooth 
air in this firm’s outlook. Only recently 
the British Government moved to ac- 
quire Prestwick by compulsory pur- 
chase, against the protests of Scottish 
Aviation. The draft purchase order 
was issued in January. 1950, by the 
Ministry of Civil Aviation. When ob- 
jections were voiced, public hearings 
were held in Ayr in last April. 

Scottish Aviation was the sole ob- 
jector then remaining and made strong 
representations to the MCA’s commis- 
sioner. But just recently, after review- 
ing the case, tlie Minister of Civil Avia- 
tion, Lord Pakenham, has decided to 
go ahead with the acquisition, stating 
the airport was "almost wholly devel- 
oped ... at State expense.” 

However, the Ministry has agreed to 
grant Scottish Aviation Ltd. a 99-year 
lease of its factory buildings at Prest- 
wick, and negotiations as to the terms 
are now in progress. 
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NACA’s Northrop RF-61 totes free-fall body with test wing for drop from 55,000 ft. 


Brake Aids Free-Fall Salvage 

Sturdy “umbrella” faired into body contour opens at 
predetermined point for slowup, chute finishing job 


A new scheme for salvaging intact 
free-falling bodies and its related equip- 
ment used in high-speed aerodynamic 
studies, promises to pare research costs 
considerably. 

The free-falling body technique is 
not new in itself. Development of high- 
speed research using tliis procedure was 
begun at the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics' Langley labora- 
tory in 1944, as one of several methods 
for gathering more complete aero- 
dynamic data ill the transonic regime, 
when experimental wind tunnels ex- 
hibited choking plienoinena. 

► Useful, But Costly— The procedure 
has been used for checking airfoils or 
propulsion systems at all three of 
NACA’s major research centers— Lang- 
ley. Lewis, and Ames. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. also has 
used the method in connection with its 
XF-90 penetration fighter development, 
getting in this way approximately half 
the information normallv obtained bv 
risky, high-speed dive trials. 

Disadvantage of the method was the 
one-shot feature, resulting in destruction 
of the model. 

► Brake Plus Chute- But now Ames 
Lab’s flight engineering section has 
come up with a refinement to boost the 
practicability of the gravity-propelled 
model technique. 

It is a dive brake and self-contained 
parachute system which increases the 
possibility of models and instruments 
being recovered undamaged upon hit- 
ting the ground after a drop from 
an airplane at altitudes from 33,000- 
40,000 ft. 


Already, successful recovery has been 
reported in a number of drop tests over 
the California desert. 

► Test Vehicle— Ames' current studies 
are with a bomb-shaped body weighing 
over 1000 lb., carrying test wing, con- 
trol surface and empennage models. 
Dropped from altitude, the body covers 
a wide range of s]5eed leading to greater 
than sonic v-alues. 

Ground station technicians gather 
data on the velocity of the fall via radar 
and optical tracking. 

Tlie drag and lift forces acting on 
the body and test wing, control surface 
or tail are recorded by equipment within 
the body. 

► Brake Makeup- At a predetermined 
point above the speed of sound the 
dive brakes, located near the rear of the 
body, begin to open. Tliis slow-up 
assembly has the form of a rugged 
"umbrella” with sturdy, metal ribs 
bolted to the fabric. 

The metal ribs ate securely braced 
to the body by sliding, flat rods. Ex- 
ternal components behind the ribs fair 
the installation into the body when the 
umbrella is closed. 

► How Slow-Uu Works-Tlie braking 
force is controlled to avoid the high 
loading which normally would he asso- 
ciated with sudden slow-up, by use of a 
fluid metering system limiting the force 
to a predetermined value. 

■And when the body has been siifli- 
cicntlv slowed, a 36-ft., ribbon-type 
parachute stowed in the tail is auto- 
maticallv released to take over the job 
of easing the body to the ground in a 
vertical position. 
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TRAINeH-Wrighl Cydo 


POWfA PI 
TRAVCLER 






Trarner. . . 


Tlioiipli differing widely in design and type of Bcrvice, tliesc 
uircriifl arc alike in llieir need for dependable, economical 
power. Both gel it from llie versatile family of Wright Cyclones- 
^ In the North American T-28 . . . with iu speed and range 
linked to Vi'riglil power . . . the U. S. Air Force trainee gets 
thorough, realistic training in all military aircraft operations, 
^ The Lockheed Constellation is cijiiipped with cverv rom* 
fort anri luxury for air travel enjoyment. It is snii'ly-prori’d, 
too ... by over seven billion airline passenger miles flown with 
depenilable. .iprvirp-provi-H Wright power. 


WRIGHT 


Aeronautical Corporation, wood-Ridge, n. J. 

A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


ofCTraveler 


► The six aircraft shown below do Ollier important jobs. 
Eiirh has its own special power needs— and Wriglit engines 
power them all. Tlie future will bring new needs, and W right 
engineering and production team- are ready to liandle llieni. 





Fokker Introduces New Trainer 

Craft embodies multi-training scheme to accommodate 
pilots, navigators, radiomen, bombardiers, observers. 


Successful completion of flight tests 
of the Royal Dutch Aircraft Factories 
(Fokker) S.13 introduces a rugged, com- 
pact and versatile craft specially de- 
signed for crew training. 

This new twin-engine plane comes at 
a time when training of air personnel 
again is receiving emphasis, and its 
well-planned facilities offer a scheme 
for accommodating pilots, navigators, 
radio operators, bombardiers and ob- 
it is suitable for aerial survey work, 
liaison and transport functions, and a 
rersion with floats (S.13-W) is avail- 
able for svater operations. 

Though primarily intended for train- 
ing of military crews, the craft should 
be equally adaptable for orienting civil 

The 12,735-lb.-gross plane will do 
220 mph. at 8000 ft., cruise at 196 
mph. at 11,800 ft. and land at 69mph- 
► Fuselage— This is arranged for efficient 
accommodation of the diversified crew. 
There are four compartments. 

• Bombardier and observer are stationed 
advantageously in the nose, which is 
framed by steel tubes and enclosed by 
six transparent sections for excellent 
visibility. 

A folding table is on the "green- 
house" starboard side, a seat in the 
center, panel on the port side. Top 
portion of panel mounts a clock, outside 
air temperature indicator, altimeter, air- 
speed indicator and compass. Bottom 
section canies bomb selector and release 
switches, bombhatch (dummy) control 
handle, and camera control box. 

On the port side of the nose com- 
partment bulkhead is a large rectangu- 


lar opening giving access to fuselage. 

• Pilot seat on starboard side of cock- 
pit is easily detachable when flying in- 
struction is not to be given. Associated 
control column and pedals also are 
quickly removable. 

The instrument panel and pedestal 
carry all the usual installations. 

Panel in front of the pilot mounts tire 
landing gear signal lamp; radio compass; 
clock; altimeter; airspeed, rate-of-climb, 
direction, and turn indicators; and gyro- 
compass, autopilot and cockpit illumina- 
tion controls. 

Portion of the panel in front of the 
trainee-pilot carries an altimeter, and air- 
speed, turn, manifold pressure, autopilot 
pressure, landing gear emergency pres- 
sure and brake pressure indicators. 

On the center panel, in front of 
pedestal, are engine gages, fuel gage, 
ammeter, outside air temperature indi- 
cator, hydraulic pressure gage, and gyro 
compass. Mounted on the top of the 
windshield center structure is a compass 
with face-down dial which is mirror re- 
flected. 

In all. including pedestal equipment 
there are about 58 type-groupings of 
instruments, controls, switches, etc. 

Two-stage amber screens for blind 
flying also are provided. 

• The uninterrupted cabin area accom- 
modates radioman, navigator, instructor 
and two seats and fables for trainees. 

Navigator's panel carries airspeed in- 
dicator. altimeter, master compass, di- 
rection finder, outside air temperature 
indicator and dimmer switches. 

There are tsvo emergenev exits in the 
roof, the rear one being fitted with an 
astrodome. 


S.13-BASIC DATA* 



Span 

63 ft. 

Length 

44 ft. 7 in. 


(44 ft, 11 in.) 

Height 

18 ft. 


(21 ft, 8 in.) 

\Vin§ area 

495 sq. ft. 

Loadings 


Wing loading 



(26.9 lb./sq. ft.) 

Power loading 

10.6 Ib./hp. 


(11.1 lb,/hp.) 

Engines (2 P&W 

SlHl-G) 

Takeoff power . . 

2x600 hp. 

Normal rated power at 

8000 ft 

2x 550hp. 

Cruising power 

at 

11,800 ft. .. 


Weights 


I'.inptv, with fixed equip- 




(9650 Ib.) 

Useful load .... 

35101b. 


(3650 lb.) 

Total 

12,7351b. 


(13,300 lb.) 

Performance 


Maximum at 8000 ft- . .220 mph. 


(193 mpN.) 

Cruising at 11,800 ft... 196 mph. 



Landing 



(70 mp'h.) 

Climb to 3300 ft. 



(3.7 min.) 

to 13,200 ft, . 

13.7 min, 


(19 min.) 

Service ceiling . . 

21,300 ft. 


(18,000 ft.) 


face, 5i-mph. 



1000 ft. 


(29 sec.) 

Maximum range . 

1200 mi. 


(930 mi.) 




Cabin entrance door is located over 
wing trailing edge fillet. 

• Rear compartment houses camera 
equipment, oxygen supplies, additional 
radio gear and miscellaneous equipment. 

► Snrfeces— Wing is comprised of the 
conventional center and outer panels. 

Ailerons are fabric-co\'ered, with trim 
tab on right unit. Flaps ate split-type. 

Stabilizer is a single-piece structure. 
Elevators are fabric-coveted. 

Fin is integral with the fuselage struc- 
ture. Rudder is fabric-covered. 

► Fuel, Oil— .\t each side of fuselage, 
the center section carries three 53-gal. 
fuel tanks between spars. Installed on 
firewall are fuel hand-pump, fuel-pres- 
sure warning switch and oil-dilution 
swtem valve. 
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Three-view of Fokker S.13 


The Mi-gal. oil tank on front of 
firewall has a separate compartment for 
feathering system oil. 

► Engines. Equipment— Engines ate 
Pratt & M'hitney 600-hp. Wasp SlHl- 
Gs. 

Propellers are two-blade, full-feather- 
ing Hamilton Hydromatics. 

Carburetors, Stromberg Type NA- 
Y9E1. 

Magnetos. Scintilla Type SB9R. 

Generators, 50 amp., 30v., Bendix 
Type 13SM. 

Starter, jaheo Type JH6F1-3. 

Hydraulic pump, Pesco Type lP-320- 
MA,' 

Fuel pinnp, Pesco Type 2P-RdOO- 
BRD- 

Vacmim pump, Plesset' Type B3X 
MarkV. ■ 

Tachometer generator, Kollsman 
Type 868G-01. 


Jet Starting Scheme 

A- V. Roe Canada Ltd, is developing 
a combined igniter-fuel injector for im- 
proved starting in combustion systems 
such as in their Orenda turbojet. 

These cans incorporate supply jets 
feeding fuel to tubes extending into 
the flame zone to give pre-combustion 
vaporization- Reverse-turn ends on the 
lubes eject the vaporized fuel upstream 
to the stable-flow area for efficient mix- 

The new system, designed by F. D. 
M. Williams, has an igniter and aux- 
iliary injection jet carried centrally in 
the baffie supporting the vaporizer tubes. 
A flame from the auxiliary jet gives 
"lighting up” and also heats the tube 
for vaporization before normal com- 
bustion ,ind self-vaporization has started. 

Once started, the process is self-sus- 
taining and the igniter-auxiliary jet is 


Transports Used to be Better . . . 


There is a letter on page 40 of your July 
24 issue ... I refer to Arthur J, Droge 
expressing himself all in favor of combustion 
heaters, contrary to someone else liaving 
preference for obtaining heat from the en- 
gine exhausts. And why not use the ex- 
hausts? The heat is there for free, alter 
allowing that gas has to be burned in order 

additional equipment to bum more gas? 
Consider, too. that this burning of more gas 
is done inside the airplane, with so much 
more potential for trouble! .And there has 
been such trouble. 

I realize that friend Droge has to work to 
live, reference his business connection with 
combustion heaters, but so much has come 
to be included in modem airplanes, it be- 

Point is. I'm in fevor of leaving out what- 
ever does not have to be included and having 
what must be included good. .As Bill Stout 
once said, "simplicale and add more light- 
ness,” the objective being most capacity ton 
miles and least maintenance man-houts/fly- 
ing hour. Why not? 

•And so on. Well, I’ve indulged in mental 
exercise as per the following. (Perhaps I 
should explain I’m not a newcomer to avia- 
tion. 1 started in 1924 when I joined the 
Royal Australian Air Force. And I’ve been 
in the commercial field since 1928. with no 
break. I’m 46, but otbenvise not that oldl): 
► Do the modem transport airplanes indicate 

which can be made known to the general 
public, such as higher speeds, ability to flv 
above the weatherj the answer must'be yes- 

Tnsofar as those features which cannot be 
adverh'sed, the number and variety of me- 
chanical difficulties which cause delayed de- 
partures and cancelled flights, uilh increased 
costs in consequence, the answer, regretta- 
bly must be no. 

Consider records, covering a 12-weck 
period picked at random, showing 1.31 per- 
cent of DC-3 flights delayed for reason of 
mechanical trouble, as compared with 7-01 
percent applying to the most modem twin- 
engine ships. Docs this indicate progress? 

consider the detail before judging) to go 
back, for example, to 1937. 

In that year the airline 1 was with be- 
came the proud possessors of a small fleet of 
Lockheed Electras. These ships had been 
selected simply because they were American 
planes, size and performance suitable. W’e 
were confident they would be good. They 

The basic idea was to take delivery and 
go to work, with no Ihousht hut that tliev 
would stay at work, quite without the .addi- 
tional cost of unexpected troubles, modifica- 
tions and lost flying time due to defects 
arising in service. 

It is nothing but true that our original 
expKtations of a very high order of satis- 

extending over nine years, during which in- 


dividi 


1 feel 1 


le passed 23,000 hours. 




Lockheed nc 
make a change, while the only structural 
problems we had to handle consisted of 
heavying-iip a joint in the center of each 
flap rib and fitting a donblcr to the center- 
section spar, where cracks developed after 
around 14,000 flyinv hours, as a result of 


rxing 


t this 


iding 


the 


There was one other such item: we ex- 
:rienced cracking of steel tube members in 
anding gear folding strut assembly. We 
simply had to replace the original tubes, 
adding an additional tube, fitted inside the 
strut end fittings, so this wouldn’t happen 
again. It didn't, and the change was very 
easy. The only other trouble worth men- 
tioning is that we couldn't count on long 
service time regularly from the voltage con- 
trol boxes, blit these were very easily 
changed and serviced. 

So service difficulties with Lockheed 
Electras don't add up to any tale of woe and 
this over quite enough time to be properly 
informative. 

Now the point is that no sneh report can 
be turned in to dracribe service experience 
with the latest airplanes, not including the 
nC-4. .Anv attempt to do so would amount 
to handling the truth ven- lightly indeed. 

The basic airplane stmcliire today is not 
open to a lot of criticism (fortunately!) but 
it isn’t up to the standard of former years 
either, with some noKccable differences be- 
tween the several manufacturers concerned. 
For a quick description on basic structure 
shortcomings today. I’d sav the evidence is 
that engineering went astrav originally in 
their endeavors to keep weight down. So 
weight originally left off goes’ on later, pay. 
load down in proportion, contradicting origi- 
nal sales pnblicitvl 

crally speaking, carries onlv a slight odor of 
offenre, accessory equipment smells to high 
heaven, likewise engines which have become 
avaflabic since 1943. likewise the latest pro- 
pellers. There is, of course, some variation 
in the amount of smell from individual 


1! there 


:s have 


with today. Some examples: 

► Powerplants— Referring to an engine which 
has become widely used since 1943: 

• Crankenscs: Wc don’t get up to 20,000 
hours out of these anv more and why should 
the passing of time, with continued atten- 


0 devcln 


• Propeller shafts; As above, experience 
shoisang to look for defects calling for re- 
placement of this part at around 3000 hours 
onlv. These parts aren’t cheap, either! 

• Cranksh.afts; Same as for propeller shafts. 

• Cylinders: These don’t remain in service 
anv more until scrap because the bore has 
worn bcs’Ond limits. . . . Bote wear has be- 
come the least problem with cslinders. One 
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LIKE MANY ANOTHER U.S . wcipon 
for defense these days, the Air Force’s 
new Lockheed jet fiphcer, the F-54-C. 
is too pood to be talked abotit. You'll 
know this plane by the thrust of its 
speed, the sound of its power, and its 
purple-blue exhaust as it streaks through 
the night or through the roughest 
weather. 

But bcj’oiid this physical impact of 
the new F-94-C thiii-wiiig Jet, there is 


not much you can know about the air- 
plane. It has more of everything— ver- 
satility, maneuverability, stability, etc. 
— but It’s so good it's secret. 

IT TOOK MORE TIME, mom .skill and 
more ingenuity to build the F-m-C 
than its distant World War II cousins. 
Gossd as they were, World War II air- 
planes were not die complicated pack- 


age of speed, electronic intelligence and 
firepower found in the F-54-C. Nor 
did they require the years and years 
spent in the development of men, ma- 
chines and materials now needed to 
build an airplane for defense. 

It takes mure and more time and 
planning to build an airplane, .iiid the 
F-94-C w.as timed years ago— by Air 
Force and Lockheed eiigimcts— for to- 
day's defense. 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED 
FOK LEADERSHIP IN JETS 

LOCKHEED 

AIRCRAFT CORP., BURBANK, CALIF. 


modem defect, a nlcirc minor one in itself 
is that the head fins connot be relied on to 
stav put. They used to! Bill there arc other 
defctls mote serious than cracked fins, de- 
fects that used to be quite isolated. No 
progress here! 

• Propellers: Consider hoiv very, verv, 
troublcfree these used to be. Probably as 
ne.ir to ultcrh' reliable as anything es'cr 
fitted to an airplane! "Hie fact that thev 
Here made controllable was found to con- 
tain no mote problems, actuallj, than when 
they were damped logetherl’ But today? 
Consider the fact they have been made 
reversing, [usl for one detail. T'he point is 
that. h.iWng been put into res-ersc. we can 
oniv he really sure they will come out of 
reverse when they have come out. 

Another detail is that a runaway propeller 
is not an unusual occurrence— see the A.T.A. 
reports. Then we find that some fiddling 
little electrical item has gone bad, contacts 
.stuck or a bad connection, with some such 
trouble to be expected because there is so 
much such detail in total. Is this really 
progress? 

Moving to the ,iirpbne accessory eqiiip- 

► Electrical System— This really has been 
developed, modemiaed. or what have vou! 
Now it cannot be rated trouble-free to an 
acceptable degree. Even when concentrated 
pnicHce has shown what we can expect to 
happen, with attention planned accordingly 
to catch it before it happens, too much 
still happens, until the only sure way to keep 
out of trouble would be not use it at all, 
which would be a dead loss on the invest- 

-And yet what is required of the modern 
plane's electrical svslcm that wasn’t basically 
required of and fulfilled by the si'stem in 
EIcctras, DC-2s and DC-3s, where the 
amount of attention required and the cost 
were and are at an acceptably low level? 
There are indications that the modem elec- 
trical system contains a maximum of pieces 
(to some extent seemingh' because elabora- 
tion erroneously has come to be thought 
well of) with maximum potential for trouble 
in consequence. Is this progress? 

► Ilvdrtolic System— From being very dose 
to trouble-free, as witness DC-? experience, 
it isn’t so any more. The basic reason seems 
clear enough: we now have high pressures 
towards lower weight; then we have dis- 
appointed passengers, the people who pay 
to keep U.S operating, when flights arc de- 
layed because the new idea hasn't been 
made as reliable as the old. Is this realiv 
progress? May not a little extra weight for 
lower pressures actually he worth while? 

► Pressurization— Verv desirable too, but 
design people, seemingly lacking that actual 
experience to qualify for the production of 
equipment to W used commcrdallv, have 
reallv given the airlines some added detail, 
trouble and rost here. ,^nd whv is manu- 
facturer testing obviously so lacking in re- 
quired coverage that it isn't until the air- 
planes are placed in service that so manv 
bugs are found, to be cleared largely by the 
airline's own attention? . . . 

Let’s try and look for what has happened, 
possiblv to find how so much trouble is ex- 
perienced, bearing in mind that an airline 
IS aetnallv a business required to pav divi- 
dends. not a research laboratory and certainly 
not maintained by a philanthropist. 


It appears to he a case of unwwnaiited 
claboiation coming to be considered as being 
li^ieal, proper development, and so we 
have a multiplicity of parts where one, or 
few, actually arc only required. So potential 
for trouble is increased and it doesn’t slay 
just potential! 

It also appears that much of this gadgelry 
is brought into being bv people not prop, 
eriy aware, by the total experience requited 
for proper awareness, of what actually is re- 
quired. There seems to be a strong prefer- 
ence for more bits instead of fewer, and not 
properly serviceable cither. C.idgcts, for 
the love of gadgets, here’s something new. 
let’s see how it goes, the airlines will find 
oiitl You're dam right! 

Talk of the cost of production of new 
transport aircraft being prohibitive has be- 
come common todav. The costs have 
reached very high levels too, so the talk can 
be understood in principle. So what’s going 
to happen? ,^rc^’t there going to be new 

Just on the side, it mav be good thinking 
to really make an all-over success of operat- 
ing what we have, instead of looking too 
wishfully for something new. too soon. 

There will have to w new ones, but air- 
line people would do themselves much kind- 
ness by collectively considering what is 
costing too much now, towards less red ink 
and more dividends to stockholders. 

-Airline people, as well as airplane manu- 
facturers, have been guilty of getting all 
mixed up between cLilioration and logical, 
proper development, while the airtomobilc 
manufacturer and his customers haven’t, 
blit that business has to pay! 

The need seems indicated that airline 
operators and airplane manufacturers .should 
come together, to make sure of what is and 
is not wanted in a transport airplane. The 
mamifactiirer, it seems, would do well bv 
considering reduction in engineering office 
staS. suggested logically as a possibility be- 
couse there is too much detail todav, with 
less staff required for the reduced amount 
of actual detail needed. 

Then it could be sensible to pay the re- 
duced total design sbff as much, or near, 
as the fomier larger staff, the higher indi- 
vidual salaries being justified to obtain teal 
individual competence. Younger, less ex- 
perienced people would be employed on the 
actual physical making, or in the airlines and 
from there would move by selection into 
design as they qiialily by experience. 

Unlcis something like this is done, there 
is a good case for an airline demanding that 
a manufacturer pay all over an agreed figure 
of cost for an agreed period of time after a 
new plane goes into airline service. This 
would be a Fair request in any event, amount- 
ing only to asking the manufacturer to stand 
bv his original sales publicity. Also, it 
would go far tn insure greater care during 
design and factory testing for better than 
previous results when the new baby goes 
into actual operation. 

Can we learn to really progress, or won’t 
we? MTiy not try? 'llie objective is only 
the very sensible one of making more money, 
instead of less! 

J. J. Davies 

Chief Maintenance Engineer 

Trans-.Australia Airlines 

339 Swansfon St. 

Melbourne Cl, .Australia 
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Cable Matches Expansion of Aluminnm 


A steel aircraft control cable which 
expands and contracts at approximately 
the same rate as aluminum has been put 
on the market by American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland. 

"Hyco-Span," the new cable, is the 
result of nine years of intensive research 
by the manu&cturer. Hyco-Span's co- 
emcient of expansion is about 30 per- 
cent that of 24ST aluminum (see figure 
1). 

Development of a control cable 
whose tension will not change appreci- 
ably in spite of violent temperature 
variations is particularly important in 
high-Sying aircraft Sving at speeds flirt- 
ing with the sonic. 'Temperature drops 
of 1 50 F. in a matter of minutes, no 
longer uncommon, result in rapid 
shrinkage of aluminum fuselages and 
wings. Should the control cables slacken 
at speeds of 5-600 mph„ a fatal flutter 
mignt develop in the control surfaces. 

Currently used automatic cable ten- 
sion compensating devices do a good job 
of keeping tension constant; but they 
cost money, the many units used in 
large planes cost weight, and they have 
to be maintained. 

Other important advantages elaimed 
for Hyco-Span by the subsidiary of 
United States Steel: 

• Non-magnetic properties (see figure 
2). This feature is of consequence vmen 
cable runs come close to compasses in 
aircraft. Furthermore, the cable has no 
tendency to change from austenitic to 
ferritic Steel under normal control loads. 

• Corrosion resistance. Hyco-Span's re- 
sistance to corrosion is equal to that of 
stainless steel. 

• Simplified rigging and mote positive 
control. This is due to the cable's ability 
to expand and contract with the air- 
frame. This property gives Hyco-Span 
a 50-percent advantage over carbon steel 
and a 33-percent advantage over stain- 

The tensile strength of Hyeo-Spau 
is slightly less than that of carbon or 
stainless steels. The difference in break- 
ing strength varies with the size of the 
cable. H. F. Powders of American Steel 
& Wire told Aviat:on Week that a 
10-15 percent reduction in breaking 
strength would be a fair average differ- 
ence. It might be necessary on some 
7x19 cable applications to use the 
next coarser size, he continued, but the 
safety factor considered in MlL-C-5424 
is so high that he does not consider this 
diminution of strength of particular 
consequence. 



Interstrand friction of stainless steel 
cable is inherently less than that of 
galvanized cable. Hyco-Span, being in 
the stainless family, exhibits this ad- 
\antagc, and even exceeds regular stain- 
less to the point where its interstrand 
friction is about half that of galvanized 
cable (at room temperatures and under 
identical rigging loads). See fig. 3. 

Since Hyco-Span was especially de- 
veloped to be used under wide tempera- 
ture variations, American Steel & Wire 
attempted to find a lubricant which 
would retain its lubricity under tem- 
perature extremes, particularly at the 
low end of the scale. The company 
found that many lubricants regularly 
used on aircraft cable suffered wide 
viscosity variations as temperatures 
changed and some actually became brit- 
tle at— 60F. 

A special new lubricant was found 
which allowed an increase in cable 
friction of only 20-30 percent when the 
temperature went from 70 F. to —67 F. 
For the same change, regular lubricant 
exhibited a friction increase of 200-400 
ercent. (See fig. 4). The special lu- 
ricant loses none of its effectiveness 
at room temperatures. 

The company states that the USAF 
at Wright Field has evaluated the cable 
and concurs almost entirely with its 
own analysis of the product’s character- 
istics. The report covering the militarv 
evaluation is titled “Hvco-Span, a High 
Expansion Aircraft Control Cable.” 
Number is MCREXA-45324-307 and it 



is dated Feb. 17, 1950. The company 
added that the Navy's Bureau of Aero- 
nautics is currently evaluating the cable 
but CAA approval has not yet been 
obtained. 

Current price quotations for Hyco- 
Span are the same as those for conven- 
tional stainless steel cable and the 
weight is also the same— a big point 
when, as Powders said, there is a mile 
and one-half of control cable in a B-36. 
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Variables Affecting Plug Fouling 

Percent of 
increase in 
fouling frequency 
200 
78 
67 


Variable 

Takeoffs/100 hr. 

Cruise carb. air temp (F.) 
Lead content in fuel 


“A” plug to “B” plug 

Cruise fuel/air ratio >0.068 to <0.065 57 

Note: All figures apply to radial engines. 


Spark Plug Competition Keen 

Opinion divided on merits of mass vs. fine wire type 
electrodes; oil firms participate in research. 


Competition in sparkplug manufac- 
ture finds each of two major companies 
experimenting with or actually produc- 
ing each other's specialized type of 
plug. 

The makers are Champion Spark 
Plug Co. of Toledo and BG of New 
York. Champion has been identified 
primarily with the building of mass- 
electrode plugs. BG has stressed the use 
of fine wire electrodes. 

Now Champion is developing a fine 
wire plug. R. K. Christie, director of 
research, disclosed this at the ignition 
conference recently sponsored by the 
company at Toledo (Aviation Week 
Sept. 1^). 

BG, on the other hand, is producing 
an expendable mass-electode plug (Avi- 
ation Week Sept. 4). 

► Preparing for Market— .A questioner 
at the conference asked Christie why 
his firm, leading proponent of the mas- 
sive electrode, should so suddenly 
change tack. Christie replied that if 
the fine wire design offers certain econo- 
mics and improvements in performance 
and operation, Champion wants to be 
prepared to market such a plug. 

BG is making its heavy-electrode 
761S to keep up with competition. 
Evaluation tests probably will be fin- 
ished this year, according to BG engi- 

Merits of the two types of electrodes 
have provided meat for discussion at 
many an ignition conference. 

► Earlier Discussion— In England earlier 
this year, the subject came up at the 
Lodge Plugs European ignition confer- 
ence (Aviation Week fune 19). One 
of the speakers at Toledo cited those 
discussions. R. W. Farren, Trans-Can- 
ada Air Line's engineer, said that TCA 
tests had not substantiated positive 
statements made at London about ad- 
vantages of fine wire electrode plugs in 
firing lean mixtures and easing cold 


starting. 

But a USAF spokesman said milit.iry 
Arctic region tests had shown that mass 
electrode plugs did give trouble which 
fine wire electrode plugs alleviated. 
TTierefore, he said, the latter are speci- 
fied for Arctic operation under certain 
conditions. Plug troubles on the B-56 
have led the USAF to set up a test 
program to evaluate the two plug types 
for R-4360 installation. 

► Other Phases— Here are some of the 
other phases of the discussions at the 
Toledo meeting: 

• Prc-igoirioD— Champion engineers said 
that that copper melting out of the 
center electrode of an R37S-1 plug is 
not a pro-ignition cause. The remain- 
ing nickel core temperature will not 
reach that of the surrounding insulator 
core, and such a rise is the most likely 
pre-ignition source. 

• Gaps, Pan American Airways found 
that installation of plugs with gaps 
ranging from .011 to .013 in- caused 
some unscheduled removals during early 
plug life. A. W. Kuhn, PAA power 
plant engineer, said setting of the gap 
at ,013 to .016 in. when a plug was in- 
stalled noticeably decreased necessity 
for its premature removal and had no 
effect on electrode erosion rate. 

R. L. Anderson of Chicago &■ South- 
ern Air Lines confirmed this and com- 
mented that 80 to 90 percent of plug 
removals before 100 houra of operation 
resulted from use of the narrower gap. 
He added that wider gaps also aided en- 
gine idling materially. Mass electrode 
plugs, Anderson said, were particular 
offenders, and ennnes would hardly 
idle at all when .01 2-in. gaps were used, 
lie speculated that fine particles in the 
combustion chamber might become 
lodged in such narrow gaps and short 
the plugs. 

• Moisture. Pratt dr AVhitney’s f. D. 
Frazee described tests made on a com- 


pany plane with newly developed elbow 
grommets, designed to keep water out 
of plug barrels. During 350 hours of 
flight, no trouble occurred with left 
engine (R-1830) plugs, which had the 
grommets. Five plugs were removed 
from the right powerplant, which did 
not have them. 

TCA's Farren, who had recalled the 
concern expressed at the European con- 
ference over moisture condensation in 
ignition systems, agreed that the grom- 
mets did a good job when new. But he 
said they deteriorated with age and 
called for improvement of materials 
used in their manufacture. 

• .Analyzers. Lt. H. E. Reese. US.Al- 
project engineer from Carswell AFB. 
expressed satisfaction with the opera- 
tion of more than 40 ignition analyzers 
in B-36 and B-50 aircraft. Flight engi- 
neers, he said, would be "lost without 

• Carburetor Heat- Engineers agreed 
th. 1 t constant carburetor heat was de- 
sirable. Chicago fir Southern found 
that it reduced combustion chamber 
lead dqiosits, but warned of difficulties 
in training flight crews to apply it judi- 
ciously. Moreover, metering eliaracter- 
istics of many air scoops and heater 
valves do not lend themselves to this 
tvpe of regulation, the speaker said, and 
should be carefully investigated before 
any constant carburetor heat procedures 
are initiated. 

► Oil Companies Help— Rcprcscntati'cs 
of the Texas and Shell Oil companies 
told the conference how their labora- 
tories .ire working hand in hand with 
engine and ignition system manufac- 
turers and the airlines to solve ignition 

G- R- Furman, Texas Co. mechani- 
cal engineer (speaking on "Analytical 
Techniques and Apparatus .Applicable 
to Examination of Combustion Cham- 
ber Deposits"), described tests to de- 
tect, through color. One part in a mil- 
lion of a given metal in combustion 
chamber deposits. Another method 
used in Texas' labs is the X-ray diffrac- 
tion technique, which analyzes the lan- 
ous compounds in these deposits. 

Advantages of the latter method are 
that small amounts (3-4 mg.) of de- 
posit can be analyzed and tlie deposit 
not destroyed. Disadvantage is that per- 
centage of compounds is not rci'ealed. 

► Fouling Study— Shell's research engi- 
neer, V. E. Yust. presented a study cor- 
relating various engine operating con- 
ditions with plug fouling tendencies. 

Yust observed that large displacement 
engines are mote prone to foul plugs 
than smaller powerplants (possibly due 
to the higher lead content of fuels used 
in big engines), and presented the sta- 
tistics shown in tlic aecompanvins 
tabic, based on airline figures gisen ou*t 
at the 1949 Champion meeting. 
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Made Possible by 24 Years 



of Dependable Service 

Countless factors contribute to the over-all depend- 
ability of air line service and only constant and 
close attention to each one insures it. That’s why 
Capital, like most major air lines throughout the 
world, has used dependable Champion Spark Plugs 
in vast majority throughout the years. 


CHAMPION 


CONGRATULATES CAPITAL ON THIS 
NOTEWORTHY EXPANSION AND 
IMPROVEMENT OF SERVICE FACILITIES! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


More Air Lines Fly with CHAMPIONS than Any Other Make 


CHAMPION 


NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Plastic for Cabins 

Scratches, smudges and scuff niarlcs 
on painted surfaces in aircraft interiors 
soon wear off that fresh, new look, 
make cleaning harder and raise mainte- 

To overcome this airline headache, 
engineers of the United States Rubber 
Co. have developed “Naugahyde,” a 
tough plastic covering for walls and 
other surfaces inside the plane. This 
vinyl material has a smooth, fine-te.t- 
tured grain that is highly resistant to 
abrasion, scuffing and gouging. It 
doesn't chip or become brittle, retains 
its color and texture and can be washed 
with soap and water, says the firm, 

Naugahyde has a special backing 
which gives it stability in hanging. The 
product can be applied with conven- 
tional adhesives on most hard surfaces. 
It already has been given a service work- 
out in buses: a large bus manufacturer 
is using it for head lining, side-wall 
panels and luggage-rack covering. The 
new material is sold in 12 colors in 30- 
yard rolls. 50 in. wide. Special textures 
and colors are available on a custom 
basis. Address: Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, 



Silicone for Jets 

Caskets, sleeves, washers and manv 
other parts made of new Silicone 161 
rubber compound now can be furnished 
by Stalwart Rubber Co. 

The firm points out that this ma- 
teria! capable of withstanding extremes 
of temperature, is particularly suited for 
use in jet aircraft. It adds that because 
the new 161 compound can be fabri- 
cated more quickly and easily than pre- 
'•iously developed silicone rubbers, the 
costs of production parts has been con- 
siderably reduced. 

Items made of this material liave a 
tensile strength from 470 to 520 p.si.. 
elongation of 110 to 160 percent and a 
very high specific gravity of 2.1 . While 
dielectric strength is only 170 volts/ 


mil, it retains all other qualities of 
silicone rubber, offering maximum re- 
sistance to extreme temperatures, 
weathering, chemicals and oils. 

Parts will not become brittle and will 
not crack after long exposure to air, 
ultra-violet rays or ozone; not will they 
turn to carbon when subjected to ex- 
treme heat, the company savs. .Ad- 
dress; 179 Northfield Rd., Bedford, O. 



Temperature Control 

An electronic temperature control 
panel, intended primarily for control- 
ling window temperature in de-icing 
and defogging systems, has been de- 
veloped by Westinghouse. 

Tne 2J lb. device is a vibration-iso- 
lated electronic amplifier designed to 
control temperature within =5 F. of the 
nominal setting— adjustable between 90 
and 130 F. 

'ITie control, Type AVE-105, op- 
erates on a signal derived from a re- 
sistance bridge, one atm of which is a 
sensing element. This signal is ampli- 
fied and controls a relay which in turn 
operates a line contractor supplying 
power to the heating system. 

Operating current for the unit, 115v. 
ac, 400-1000c., is tapped from the 
power supply line to the window. The 
line contactor is actuated by 28v. dc. 

The control panel uses one I2AX7 
high-mu, twin-triode power amplifier 
tube and one I2AU7 mediom-mu, 
twin-triode amplifier tube. The dual- 
air-gap type relay is hermetically sealed 
to protect contacts from corrosion. A 
balanced armature provides resistance 
to vibration. 

A fail-safe feature prevents the con- 
trol from energizing the line relay if 
failure occurs in the tubes, voltage sup- 
ply, sensing element or its leads. An 
internal shock-mount suspension isolates 
vibration in compliance with AF Speci- 
fication 41065 Method 61. Unit also is 
designed to meet AN specifications on 
winterization, salt spray, dielectric and 
life tests. Address: Westinghouse 

Electric Corp., Box 2099, Pittsburgh 30. 


Compasses Reworked 

Military surplus radio compasses are 
being modified by the Dave Rumph Co. 
for use by airlines. 

Rumph says the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority has certificated tlie reworked 
compasses, type R-5/ARN-7, for sched- 
uled airline operation- The firm adds 
that this is the first type certificate 
granted by the CAA on this equipment. 

The modified unit rimortedly is in- 
terchangeable with the Bendix MN-62 
compass receiver. CAA has been con- 
ducting tests on the revamped compass 
since early in March, according to the 
company. Address: P. O. Box 4178, 
Ft, Worth, Texas. 


ALSO ON THE MARKET 


Tempilaq pastes in higher temperature 
ratings, from 1650 to 1950 F„ m 50 F. 
increments, are available. The paste 
dries when applied to the part to be 
tested, then melts when rated tempera- 
ture is reached. The material can be 
used, for example, to determine how 
hot jet engine turbine blades get dur- 
ing operation, and are useful for check- 
ing temperature of any component 
which heats up to their melting ranges— 
especially on parts where it is impossible 
or difficult to use temperature indicat- 
ing instruments in tests. Address: Tein- 
pil Corp-, 132 W- 22 St., New York. 

Portable nibtei-crystal test set for meas- 
uring conversion loss and noise tem- 
perature of silcon crystals is designed 
for use in production testing, incom- 
ing inspection and field tests. The in- 
strument, Type 390, has a correlation 
accuracy of db. on conversion loss 
measurements and 4 on noise temper- 
ature mean deviation. It is intended for 
use at or below 10,000 me. for direct 
indication and above that for relative 
indication. Address: Airborne Instru- 
ments Laboratory, 160 Old Country 
Rd., Mineola, N. Y. 

Communications recorder for airports 
logs plane-tower talk on Bexible sleeve 
of magnetic material for an hour. 
Sleeves are reusable, can be “tele- 
scoped’’ to make a 24-hour recording. 
Portable or rack-mounted stationary 
models are available. Address: Audilog 
Corp., 440 Peralta Ave., San Leaodro, 
Calif, 

Jewel bearings and pivots for instru- 
ments are being produced again by 
Duotone Co., which supplied these pre- 
cision parts during World War II, Pro- 
duction will include bearings of sap- 
phire and glass, pivots of steel and non- 
magnetic precious metals. Firing pins 
will be made, -\ddress: Keyport, N. f. 


Congressional Ronndup 


► Armed peace between the Air Force and Navy since 
last fall’s B-36 investigation almost erupted into open 
battle in the early days of Korean fighting. The story told 
by Marine Commandant Clifton Cates to a secret session 
of the House Armed Services Conimitlee; 

The Air Force, abetted by the Army, won a 2-to-l de- 
cision in the Joint Chiefs of Staff against the employment 
of Marines— even Japan-based Marines in the war. Chief of 
Naval Operations Adm. Forrest Sherman and Cates, 
with the go-ahead from Navy Secretary Francis Matthews, 
wired Gen, Douglas MacArthur to put in a personal re- 
quest— if he wanted Marines to fight his war. MacArthur 
did. The play to minimize the Navy’s Marine arm lost. 

The outcome: JCS agreed to bolster Marine strength 
from the six battalions and 12 aviation squadrons first 
programmed for the 1951 fiscal year to two divisions and 
18 aviation squadrons. This will require approximately 
500 million additional in January. But this didn’t satisfy 
the House Armed Services Committee: it voted to fight for 
funds for four divisions and 26 air squadrons. 

► E)eadlocked JCS7— The USAF-Army squeeze play on the 
Marines was behind the outburst of congressional de- 
mands that the Marine commandant be made the fourth 
member of the JCS. The Navy feels that even a dead- 
locked JCS would be better than a USAF-.^m^y domi- 
nated JCS. The project will be pushed when Congress 
comes back in November, 

► Who Holds the Button? Texas' influential Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson announces he is gunning for two of the four 
members of the CAB. He names one: Republican Harold 
Jones, whose opposition to opening the air transport field 
to feeders— specifically a Texas feeder— irritates tlie senator. 
But Johnson won't name the other marked man tor 
"strategic” reasons: "Let’s just keep those other three 
members guessing— maybe it will keep them on their toes, 
or, I should say, put them on their toes,” 

► .Army Air. The Army has S42-million plus to spend on 
liaison aircraft this year. Before Korea, the army wanted 
only $2 million for plants. 

► British Jets. British manufacturers will get the bulk of 
production orders for tach’cal jet planes under the Mutual 
Defense Program now being threshed out by the 1 2 North 
Atlantic Pact nations. 

► Vanishing Funds. Of the $2.6 billion USAF was given 
to buv new planes in the defense supplemental following 
the Korean outbreak, 5400 million has evaporated— in 
price increases. And plane costs are hopping up at the rate 
of one percent a month. This means that to implement 
the now-programmed 69-group force, USAF will need 
substantially more than $400 million additional in funds 
before the year is out- 

New Leaders 

• Gen. George Marshall, the Defense Department’s new 
secretary, will let Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Gen. Omar Bradley run the military show. Bradley and 
Chairman Carl Vinson of the House Armed Services 
Committee, the strong-man on defense matters on Capitol 
Hill, will be a smooth-working team. Marshall will con- 
centrate on keeping defense in step with foreign policy, 
coordinating with his long-time friend. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. Marshall, father of the plan for economic 
reconstruction of Europe, will put Kurope first and the 


Pacific second in building our overseas defense bulwarks. 

• Delos Rentzel, new chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, is expected to be a dominating one-man ruler. 
Congress urges it. "Will you please be a chairman and 
not )ust another member of the Boatdl” Washington’s 
Sen. Warren Magnuson directed. 

Chairman of the Commerce Department Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, Rep. John Rooney, whose personal 
feuding with ex-C.AB Chairman Joseph O’Connell figures 
in the slash in CAB funds for this year, promptly pre- 
dicted Rentzel would; "I am strong for him because 1 
know he will shake the place up and down and get some 
order out of the mass— or mess-of confusion that is now 
the Civil Aeronautics Board.” 

• Donald Nyiop starts off as Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
trator with the valuable asset of strong bi-partisan support 
in Congress. Both Republican senators from Nebraska, 
Nyrop's home state, held no bars to endorsing him. 
Neither did Nebraska’s Rep. Karl Stefan, top-ranking 
minority member of the Commerce Department Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, which passes on CAA’s budgets. 

New Laws 

Before taking off for political campaigning back home. 
Congress completed action on the following measures: 

• Prototype Program. Authorizes $12.5 million over a 
fi\ e-year period for testing costs on new commercial cargo 
and transport planes. CAA, which will administer the 
program, is drawing up the first-year segment. If Budget 
Bureau clears funds, as CAA hopes, Congress can act on 
them and the program can get underway before the 

• National Science F'oundation. Grants $225,000 to start 
it going. The President will shortly name a $1 5.000-a-year 
administrative director for the foundation and the 24 
members of its policy-making board. Tliey will aim to 
map out a program by the end of the year. The foundation 
could then move ahead in January with its authorized 
SI 5-million-a-year basic research program. 

• Tax Write-<3ff. Provides for stepped-up amortization 
for aircraft and other defense plants to spur construction. 
2t permits write-offs of plant costs, for ta.x purposes, of 
20 percent a year over five years, instead of 10 ^rcent a 
yearovera 10-year period. 

• Transport Tax Dodging. Ends the widespread evasion of 
the 1 5 percent airline tax through ticket purchases outside 
the country. The provision makes the service, instead of 
the ticket, taxable. This means that the tax will have to 
be paid on all trips beginning and ending in the U. S.— 
regardless of where the ticket is purchased. 

• AF Electronics Center. Provides $3 million for setting 
up the center at the $66-million Griffiss AFB, Rome, X. Y. 
It will consolidate the work now carried on at 'Wright 
Field, the Watson Laboratories at Eatontown, N. J., and 
Cambridge Field Station near Boston. 

• Aircraft Certification. Authorizes C.AA to designate 
private individuals to inspect aircraft for certification, 
C.AA has been doing this for several years, but without 
clear legal authority. Air Line Pilots Assn, has com- 
plained. ALPA President David Behncke made an all- 
out. but unsuccessful, fight to defeat the legislation which, 
he objects, will turn over CA.A inspection functions and 
.safety rcenlation to aircraft manufacturers and airlines. 

► New D. C. .Airport. Grants $1 million for acquisition 
of land and preliminary planning on a new 514-million 
airport in the vicinity of Washington, D. C- 
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SALES & SERVICE 



Twin-Bouanza prototype ou oue of its test Sights wliicli now total over 200 hours. 

Twin-Bonanza on Military Tour 

Three services request demonstration of Beech’s new 
light transport. Sjiring 


Beech .Aircraft’s Twin-Bonanza light 
transport has taken time off from its 
final tests at the factory in Wichita, 
to lake on a "command performance” 
tour of U.S. militarv bases for viewing 
b^high-ranking USAF, .Anny and Navy 

The demonstration tour, requested 
by the military officials, will pennit on- 
the-spot informal es'aluation of the plane 
for military duties. 

Representing the company on the 
tnur is Lynn D. Richardson, manager 
of sales and A\'ashington representa- 
ti\c; Ralph Harmon, staff engineer; 
Claude Palmer, demonstration pilot; 
and Carl F. Thomas, technician. Spe- 
cial literature has been made up to 
covet points of military interest, with 
luxury appointments played down. The 
company sees the new craft useful as 
a twin-engine trainer, photo, ambulance 
or cargo plane. 

Delivety of the first Twin-Bonanza 
production models are still scheduled 
for next spring. Although accelerated 
defense schedules have made uncertain 
future deliveries of critical materials 
for non-military-business transportation 
equipment. Beech several months ago 
started a stepped-up production pro- 
gram to handle commercial plane and 
service activities concurrent with rap- 
idly expanding military output. Thus 
at present, the company secs a fair share 
of Twin-Bonanza production available 
to civilian buyers. 

The five-six placer has already piled 
up well over 200 hours of service flight 
tcsh'ng and all structures hare been 
tested to an 8G flight load factor, 

► Performance- Powered by two Ly- 


deliveiies still sclieduletl. 

coming GO-43 5G2 engines rated at 
260 hp, at 3400 rpm. at sea level, Twin- 
Bonanza top speed on the deck is 
being guaranteed at 200 inph. This 
and the following performance figures 
arc based on a military gross load of 
5095 lb. with i fuel 'load. Cruising 
speed at 10,000 ft. (65 percent power) 
is 191 mph., and landing speed with 
full flaps is 59.2 mph. Two-engine rate 
of climb is 1650 fpni.; with one engine 
and full-feathering props, climb is 465 
fpm. 

Service ceiling is 20,400 ft. Maxi- 
mum range at 10,000 ft. and at 65 
percent power is 935 mi. at a gross 
weight of 5500 lb. No-wind takeoff 
over a 50-ft. obstacle can be accom- 
plished in 1050 ft. Landing, under 
similar conditions, takes 1137 ft. 

► Cabin Layout— Three people can sit 
in front and three in the rear. Front 
seat has a width of 54 in., rear seat 
52 in., and spacing between front and 
rear seats is 39 in. Scat belts and 
anchors are designed to take 25G loads, 
compared with airline requirement of 
6G, 

There are two baggage compart- 
ments. The rear compartment contains 
41 eu. ft. of space and can hold a 
maximum of 260 lb. The front hold 
contains 14 cu. ft. and can take a 
maximum of 300 lb. 

The instrument panel, except for 
gyro instruments, is tilted fonvard ten 
degrees, and tab and engine controls 
are placed in a small off-center panel 
so as not to interfere wn'th leg room. 
A protective ahimimnn shield is pro- 
\-ided to minimize ocenpant injury in 
esent of a crash. 


Transocean School 
Trains Indonesians 

Aware that its rich natural resources 
and strategic location are tempting 
prizes in an unrestful world, the In- 
donesian Republic is pushing defense 
ineasurcs including build-up of an air 
arm. In preparing the groundwork for 
such a move, a mission from tlie re- 
public has contracted with Taloa .Acad- 
emy of Aeronautics, a division of Trans- 
ocean Air Lines, to train class of 60 
Indonesian students on single and twin- 
engine aircraft. 

Taloa walked off with the contract 
following an intensive bid competition 
involving a number of dumestic and 
European flying schools. And the 
school sees this as just the beginning, 
as indications are the Indonesians are 
planning a much more exteiisise flight 
training program. 

The first 60 students will be flown to 
Oakland Airport in a Transoccan trans- 

[ lort leaving Jakarta on Oct. 1 5. Fol- 
owing a briefing at the Academy, the 
men will be flown to Minter Field, near 
Bakersfield, Calif., which will handle 
the flight training. 

Taloa has leased facilities at the in- 
stallation and will oversee medical care, 
social welfare and recreation for the stu- 
dents. The contract calls for providing 
native-type menus- 
Taloa is credited with having trained 
more than 600 pilots, in addition to 
navigators, flight engineers and dis- 
patchers since its founding at Oakland 
.Airport in 1946- 

BRIEFING FOR DEALERS 

AND DISTRIBUTORS 

► Civil Plane Distribution- More than 
half the nation's 92.442 registered civil 
planes arc owned in ten states, reveals 
CAA. California leads with 11.4 per- 
cent of the national total. Tlie other 

3 ) states are Texas. Illinois, New York, 
ichigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania. Kansas. 
Indiana and Florida. Of the total fleet. 
86,533 are single-engine types, 4493 
have two engines, 23 have three en- 
gines, 575 have four engines, and one 
eight engines. There are also 469 
gliders, 15 lighter-than-air craft and 17 
balloons. Ten Ford Trimotors are reg- 
istered as active, 

► Sening the Cotton Bowlers— South- 
west Airmotive, which does a heavy 
transient business during the football 
season, offers to arrange bus service to 
downtown hotels and the Cotton Bowl 
for its customers. The Dallas service 
outfit has sent out 1 500 letters to flying 
fans in the South and Southwest in- 
forming them of the bus service, with 
postcard attached for arranging reserva- 
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AIR TRANSPORT 



LraURY SLEEPERETTE interior of PaiiAnTs new DC-6B is shown in the cutaways. Alternate highJensity version seals 70. 


PAA Buys $2 1-Million Worth of DC-6Bs 


Douglas beats out Lockheed tor 18-plane 
order; Panagra contract also ]>robable. 


By Alexandrrr McSurcly 

Earlier delivery date and a substan- 
tial price differential were factors in the 
decision of Pan American World Air- 
ways to buy 18 Douglas DC-6B four- 
eitgine transports, rather than the same 
number of I^ckheed Model 1049 Con- 
stellations, industry sources said last 

Tlie contract went to Douglas after a 
prolonged competition between the two 
transport manufacturers which had 
lastea for several months. The price of 
the DC-6Bs was $21 million, presum- 
ably including an inventory of spare 

► Two For Panagra?— Informed sources 
told Aviation Week that an additional 
contract for two more DC-6Bs for Pan 
American-Grace Airways, which oper- 
ates a sizeable fleet of earlier DC-6s, is 
still under negotiation. 

Delivery of the first of PanAm's new 
order is promised in the fall of 1951. It 
will put the big international airline in 
the unique industry position of operat- 
ing fleets of all three of the U.S. post- 
war four-engine transports, since PanAm 
already has sizeable quantities of Boeing 
Stratocruisers and Lockheed Constella- 
tions. 

The DC-6Bs are credited with a 


cruising speed of 325 mph, at 23,000-ft. 
altitude, with Pratt & Whitnev R-2800 
CB-17 engines at high blower. These 
engines are rated at 2500 hp. each for 
takeoff, with a normal rating of 1900 
hp, They are fitted with three-blade re- 
versible-pitch Hamilton Standard hydro- 
matic propellers of 13 ft. 1 in. diameter. 

Cabins are to be pressurized for a 
5000-ft. simulated altitude at actual 
altitude of 20,000 ft. 

► 500-Gal. Capacity— An absolute range 
of 5140 miles is quoted, with a 5400- 
gal. fuel capacity. A maximum gross 
weight for takeoff of 106.000 lb. is 
given, with an 85,000-lb. landing gross 
weight. At the 106,000-lb. weight, wing 
loading is 72.5 Ib./sq. ft. and power 
loading (takeoff power) is 10.6 Ib./bhp. 

► Interior Plans— The more luxurious of 
two interior anangements ordered by 
PanAm for its new Douglas Clippers 
calls for a 44-passenger sleeperette in- 
terior divided into three compartments. 
An alternate version is a higher-density 
seating anangement for coach-type op- 
eration with perhaps 70 seats. PanAm 
has not yet indicated how many of each 
interior arrangement will be ordered. 
This may vary depending on changes in 
traffic and route conditions in the next 
six months or so. 

In external dimensions the planes are 


similar to the DC-6Bs ordered by 
United Air Lines, the DC-6A Lift- 
master, and the eleven R6D cargo 
planes recently ordered by the Na\y. 

Fuselages are 105 ft. 7 in. long, or 
5 ft. longer than fuselages of the original 
DC-6 planes which have now built up 
an operational record of 13-biIlion pas- 
senger miles in their four years of 
domestic, international, and foreign air- 
line operation. Wingspan (1 17 ft. 6 in.) 
and overall height (28 ft. 8 in.) are the 
same as in the original DC-6s. Power 

S lants will provide 100-hp. more each 
>r takeoff and at normal rating than 
the earlier R-2800 engines used in the 
DC-6. 

► ‘'Finest In Class”— Selection of the 
DC-6B-1198 was made, “because our 
engineering and operations studies have 
convinced us that it is the finest in its 
class for the requirements of our inter- 
national routes,* Franklin Gledhill vice 
president in charge of equipment pur- 
chases said. 

"The new plane is a further develop- 
ment of the conventional DC-6 which 
has operated 13-billion passenger miles 
to date, We anticipate that the estab- 
lished passenger appeal and proven re- 
liability of the DC-6, plus the increased 
speed, capacity and range of the new 
version will provide the utmost in pas- 
senger satisfaction, 

"From the airline operator’s point of 
view, the DC-6B promises high per- 
formance with low operating costs,” 
Gledhill concluded. 
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NONSKED AIR COACH organizers, Amos Heacock, ACTA presiaent (left), and John 
Mack, coocdinatoc, prepare to cany their case for grealec recognition to C.4B. 


Nonsked Organization Sets Goals 

New group sets up fair advertising code, standard fares 
and commissions: will provide legal aid. 


By month’s end, Aircoach I'ransport 
Assn, may have standard fares in force 
for all large irregular air coach carriers. 
’This is an early step in ACTA’s drive to 
stabilize nonsked coach rates and agency 
commissions, and to police the advertis- 
ing of members. 

Ultimate goal of ACTA is to estab- 
lish its uncertificated coach carrier mem- 
bers as a going industry with an officially 
recognized place in air transport. That 
would require a change in present CAB 
ruling and exemption policy. But the 
first step planned after organization is 
for all large irregulars to file together at 
CAB for standard tariffs. 

ACT.A membets-more than 21 car- 
riers .ind 90 agencies-represent 90 per- 
cent of the volume of nonsked coach 
service over major routes, according to 
President Amos Heacock. 

► ATCA PtogTam-lIcrc is the .ACTA 
program adopted at a recent general 
n embership meeting; 

• Tariff stabilization. Stabilize fares at 
$88 transcontinental fare (twin engine); 
$99 (four engine); Miami-N. Y, $39- 
$43; Miami-Chicago $43-$47; maximum 
reduction of 10 percent on roundtrip 
ticket. 

• Fair advertising. Prevent misrepresen- 
tation in advertisements. .All members 
sticking to the rules mav use the ACTA 
emblem of approval in advertisements. 

• Agenev commissions. .A standard 
agency commission rate will be set for 

• Legal aid to members. .ACTA attor- 
neys will fight civil court appeals coming 
out of C.AB suspension of individual 
exemption applications of .ACT.A mem- 
bers. ACTA will pay up to a set maxi- 
mum for pri>’atc counsel of any mem- 
ber. 


• Seek C.AB approval. Legal counsel 
will reuuest C.AB to consider a workable 
plan wnerebv laree irregular caniers will 
be granted certificates. Such certificates 
would pres ide full enough utilization of 
planes for profitable operation. (Under 
the May 23 interpretation of CAB rul- 
ing, they may not operate more than 
three flights a month between any two 
of the se\'cn major cities. .ACT.A con- 
tends it is impossible to operate under 
such a low utilization and still make 

• Figlit for exemption— ACTA’s legal 
staff is instructed to challenge in Fed- 
eral Court the "three-trips formula” of 
C.AB; challenge CAB's lifting of blanket 
exemptions and failure to issue indi- 
vidual exemptions; seek injunctive relief 
from the CAB restrictions; challenge 
s'alidity of Regulation 291 in Federal 
Court. 

(Regulation 291 requires that the car- 
riers must operate on the basis of 
"irregular and infrequent flights.”) 

► Anti-Trust Suits?— Legal counsel may 
explore possibility of “anti-trust suits 
against the sclioduled airlines, naming 
the C.AB as co-conspirator.” 

ACTA will ask other major federal 
government agencies to urge Defense 
Dept, to seek a C.AB moratorium on 
frequency-and-regularity regulations dur- 
ing the present emergency. Many ACTA 
membets are now transporting war ma- 
terials and personnel to the AVest 
Coast. 

ACT.A Coordinator John Mark says 
the association has made considerable 
progress on its initial aim— to bring order 
out of chaos among caniers and agen- 
cies. Mark is ACT.A’s industry pmice 
chief. His job is to keep the member 
c.irriers and agencies in line under the 
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ACTA code of fair practices- He carries 
no big stick, but r^ies on industry co- 
operation. He says cooperation is good 
because most people now see the non- 
sked operators must “hang together now 
or hang separately later on," 

► Hard Fight— But President Heacock 
and his legal aides in Washington are 
har’ing a tougher time storming Capitol 
Hill, the Pentagon, and CAB in a legal 
fight for survival. 

CAB interprets the existing law as 
meaning a carrier must either get certifi- 
cated as a scheduled line— with all the 
responsibilities as well as privileges-or 
else remain a "tramp-steamer type” out- 
fit operating without regular schedules. 


That is the law established in 1938, 
Any change in this CAB rule might 
come from tnese sources: 

• Congress can change the law. But so 
far Congress has made no such move. 

• Defense Dept, can tell CAB that 
temporary exemptions for nonskeds arc 
in the best interests of national defense 
during the emergency. But Defense offi- 
cials thus far ate not asking for any 
change in the present CAB interpreta- 
tion of the law. 

• CAB might liberalize its interpretation 
of the law of its own will. Until now, 
there has been no sign of a change in 
CAB thinking- ACTA hopes that if it 
can get its members operating in orderly 


Capital 

gA lMIHeS 

^anstallatians 

Carry MAPCO Hot Food Ovens 
and Liquid Containers 

S ETTING new standards for service and passenger comfort. 

Capital's new Constellations leecve nothing to be desired. 
Sound planning in galley equipment matches the other functional 
appointments which so successfuUy distinguish these aircraft. 

Mansfield Aircraft Products Company is singularly honored to 
hove its Hot Food Ovens and Liquid Containers selected by 
Capital Airlines for service in its new Constellations. 



MANSFIELD AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Manufacturers of Complete Air-Borne Galley Equipment 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, MANSFIELD, OHIO 


BOAC passenger; embarking at London 
find the intemational flavor of their trap 
extends even to the airport bus ride. In- 
stead of a flight Dumbn, the destination 
sign may read like the one above: Tan- 
pnyika, via Sicily, Egypt, the Sudan and 
Kenya. 



fashion, CAB might possibly modify the 
three-trips-a-month rule. 

^Decision Soon— C.\B will probably 
reach a final decision on whether and 
how to grant individual exemptions 
some time this fall. If the Board sticks 
to the strict rule, most of the irregulars 
are likely to fail, or else drastically cut 
their present scale of operations. But 
a few may get themselves certificated as 
regular all-coach lines. 

Meanwhile, .4CTA executive board 
and legal counsel are carrying on their 
desperate fight for survival as large 
irregular carriers of passenger traffic. 

► How It Began— ACT.\ grew out of a 
Miami mass meeting protesting the 
C.^B three-trip rule of last May 25. 
Nonsked coach caniers, hotel opera- 
tors, and chamber of commerce called 
for creation of a nationwide ACTA. 
Tlie association was founded on June 
25. Two months later it went into high 
gear after members voted a program and 
elected permanent officers. 

Executive board last week established 
a Los Angeles brancli to furtlicr the 
campaign to organize the industrv. Los 
Angeles, Miami, Xew York and Seattle 
are the four areas in which ACT.\ is or- 
ganizing coach carriers. These cities arg 
the home bases of almost ail the large 
irregular passenger carriers. 

All but Los Angeles carriers and 
agents had already been integrated into 
the ACTA national association since 
Aug. 26. 

The executive board is following up 
the Los Angeles meeting with final get- 
togethers in Ne«- Yo^ Miami and 
Seattle. Virtually all carriers and agents 
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in Seattle and Miami and a majority in 
New York have already voted to fol- 
low ACTA code of ethics. Mark re- 
ports. That is why, with the signing of 
Los Angeles, ACTA should be ready to 
roll with standard fates and agency 
commissions and fair advertising by the 
end of October. 

► Executive Board- These are the offi- 
cers of ACTA's board: 

Amos Heacock, Ait Transport Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Seattle, president; I. E. Her- 
mann, Great Lakes Airlines. Los An- 
geles, first vice president; John Belding, 
Continental Chatters, Inc., Miami, sec- 
ond vice president; H. B, Robinson, 
Peninsular Air Transport, Inc., Miami, 
secretary; O. H. Smith, Modem Air 
Transport, Inc,, New Y’otk, treasurer; 
lohn Mark, unaffiliated, full-time co- 
ordinator. 

Viscount Completes 
Test Operations 

The Vickers Viscount, first turbo- 
prop transport to go into scheduled 
passenger service (AviXTroN Week 
Aug. 28), has completed its initial 
periods of test operations over British 
European Airways’ London-Paris and 
London-Edinburgh routes. 

During flie experimental period, the 
Viscount carried a total of 1838 pas- 
sengers on 44 roundtrips involving 12! 
hr. 48 min. Bying time. The ship has 
now returned to Vickers-Armstrongs, 
Ltd., for a complete examination of 
airframe, powerplants and other equip- 

The Viscount used in tlie London- 
Paris and London-Edinburgh service is 
a prototype of the larger 40-passenget 
Viscount which is slated to begin regu- 
lar service on BEA’s European routes 
in the spring of 1953. BEA recently 
signed a contract for 28 Viscount 701s 
—the production version. 

Midway Proposes 
Chicago Shuttle 

Authority to operate a lightplanc 
shuttle service for tmnkline passengers 
between airports in the Chicago area 
and points within 100 miles is being 
so:^ht by Midway Airlines. 

"Ine Illinois company, formerly known 
as Chicagoland Airways, wants a certifi- 
cate to make scheduled flights witli 
passengers and cargo (no mail) from 
Chicago Midway Airport to Sky Harbor 
Airport and from Midway Airport to 
Meigs Field. Other points in the 100- 
mile radius would be served on a 
demand basis. 

Midway President Hugh Riddle 
asked CXB to grant his company an 
exemption to operate the service pend- 
ing final decision on the certificate 


The new Capital 



Constellation . . . 


, . . completely 
equipped with 
Fenwal Fire 
Detectors 


Capital Airlines goes all out for max- 
imum safety and efficiency in air trans- 
portation with the new Constellation. 
That is why it is completely equipped 
with Fenwal Aircraft Fire Detectors. 
These Fenwal hermetically sealed units 
are permanently calibrate. Shock and 
vibration cannot affect them. Easy to 
install . . . single terminal prevents 
connection errors. They require no 
bulky panels, relays nor supervisory 
instrumentation. No wonder more and 
more airlines are depending onFenwal’s 
positive protection. 

For further information, write 
Fenwal, Incorporated, 1210 Pleasant 
St., Ashland, Massachusetts. 


TEMFSBATURE CONTROL ENOINEERS 


THERMOSWITGH® 


Aircraft Fire and Over-Heat Detectors 
SENSITIVE . only to heat 
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application- The company proposes 
using Cessna 195As, equipped with 
crosswind landing gear, in the shuttle 
operation. 

ICAO Sets Up 
Search-Rescue Plan 

Such di\-erse units as camel corps, 
alpine teams and rescue ships would be 
part of a round-the-world network of 
search and rescue services proposed to 
its 58 member states by tthe Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. The 
network would aid distressed aircraft, 
regardless of nationality. 

The plan is outlined in a new set of 
standards and recommended practices 
which wiD become Annex 12 to the 
ICAO Convention, effective Dec. 1, un- 
less in the meantime a majority of the 
members disapprove. 

Under the scheme, contracting mem- 
bers would permit immediate entry into 
their territories of personnel and equip- 
ment needed to undertake search and 
rescue, subject to certain provisions. 
The annex recommends that packages 
dropped to survivors be marked with a 
color code to indicate contents. A 
standard means of communication 
would also be utilized. 


SHORTLINES 


► Bonanza Air Lines— Gets a temporary 
increase in mail pay from CAB. Tem- 
porary rates, retroactive, are; Dec. 19, 
1949-June 30, 1950-60 cents a mile; 
to Dec. 31, 1950—55 cents; and on and 
after Jan. 1, 1951,-50 cents. 




from Collins Radio Company, whose 
51R receivers and instrumentation ^ 
help skilled Capital Airlines pilots 
to navigate these luxurious new ships ■¥■ 

smoothly and efficiently by utiliza- 
tion of the omnidirectional range. 


► American Airlines— offers a 14-day 
package tour on DC-6 coaches to Mex- 
ico City and Los Angeles and back— 
$394 from Chicago or $491 from New 
York (plus tax). This includes hotel 
in Los Angeles and in Mexico City, 

E Ius guided tours. . . , Set a new air- 
eight record for LaGuardia Airport 
Sept. 15 by carrying 104,100 lb. of 
freight outbound. August record of 
2.012,231 lb. will probably be topped 
this month, American reports. . . . Has 
filed at CAB for single-plane inter- 
change with Braniff Airways on DC-6 
run between Houston and San Antonio 
and West Coast cities. . . . AA will re- 
port World Series and football scores 
to passengers on game days through the 
fall season. 

► Braniff Airways— CAB denied its ap- 
plication to cut excess baggage charge 
30 percent 




n- 


★ 


4 - 


► Braniff International Airways— Sent a 
team of sales managers on a 7000-mile 
round trip to Buenos Aires. The group 
will spend two weeks calling en masse 
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on over 350 U.S. companies doing 
business in B. A. 

► Capital Airlines— Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt christened carrier's "The 
Spirit of World Peace”— fourth Con- 
stellation commissioned out of five 
planned for New York to Chicago and 
Mihvaukec ser\'ice. Like the others, 
this plane is fitted for luxury, with 
lounge forward. I.ucile doors, a pair of 
love birds, potted plants. Ceremony at 
LaGuardia Sept. 20 was attended by 
about 100 United Nations officials. 


► KLM Royal Dutch Airlincs-Is said 
to be reducing its Staff of 12,000 by 10 

E ercent. Reason is pressure from the 
lutch gmemment, largest stockholder. 

► Mid-C>mtinent Airlines— Appointed 
C. II. Calhoun vice president of engi- 
neering and maintenance. He was for- 
merly superintendent of radio-electrical 
and accessory overhaul for Northwest 
Airlines at Minneapolis. 

► National Airlines— .And .Aeros’ias Guest 
begin service Oct. 1 on New Yorfc- 
Mcxico City run with unlimited stop- 
over at Miami for $142.90-same price 
as direct flight to Mexico City. .Aerovias 
Guest plans to increase its flight fre- 
quency to daily service about Nov. I , . . . 
National is offering seven-daj- anglers' 
tour from Washington to Fort Myers, 
Fla. Package includes fi.shing, hotel, 
swimming, golf and tennis. 

► Northwest .Airlines- Lost an arbitra- 
tion case with International Assn, of 
Machinists. Cost: $40,000 wages 1AM 
claims its members lost ivlien Norlh- 
west farmed out ovethaiil work on 
four DC-4s last winter. 

► Pan American World Airways- Plans 
to open service to Paris and Rome as 
soon as State Dept, gets approval of 
French and Italian governments, now 
the merger with .American Overseas 
.Airlines is consummated. Last-minntc 
objection of Trans AA'orld Airlines that 
merger sliould be delayed until foreign 
governments approved TWA's new 
services to London and Frankfurt was 
denied by CAB. . . . PAA withdrew ap- 
plication for a $75 tariff ("space avail- 
able") from r'aitbanks to Seattle on 
the hour appointed for C,AB hearing. 
.Air Transport .Associates, Inc, had filed 
rotest, claiming the rate was below 
an.Am's operating cost. Following 
PanAm’s withdrawal, the four non- 
scheduled lines operating the route an- 
nounced they would file for a rate raise 
to S79 (present nonsked rate south- 
bound is $60). 

► Pan Araerican-Gracc Airways— Has put 
cameras aboard its planes so passengers 


may snap the much-advertised scenic 
beauties of Panagra's routes. 

► Pioneer Air Lines— Got mail pay calcu- 
lated to give a pre-tax income of 3.93 
cents per revenue plane mile— 2.44 cents 
net income after federal income tax. 
This gives Pioneer a profit per mile 
within the range of the other feeder 
lines. But it gives more than an 8-pcr- 
cent return on im’estment. So CAB 
concurs in Postmaster General's recom- 
mendation that excess profits over a 
“fair return on investment shall be 
placed in an earnings equalization rc- 

► Swiss Air Transport— .And Scandi- 
navian .Airlines System arc taking turns 
flying a daily run from Zurich to Copen- 
hagen. There lias been no regular daily 
connection— yet on some days both ait- 

direction. (Astatiov Wkek June 5). 

► Trans World Airlines- .And Chicago 
and Smttherq .Airlines have filed with 
C.AB fat interchange of planes on single- 
plane service from Iloustun to Pitts- 
burgh and New York. . . . TWA has 
opened a sales office in Sydney, Au- 
stralia. under Percy F, Bell, sales mana- 
ger for the Soutli Pacific district. Idea 
is to promote interline and travel agency 
traffic on TWA’s Pacific. Near Fast, 
.Atlantic and U.S routes. . . . Carrier 






ENGINEER? 

PROJECT? MECHANICAL? 
01 ELECTRICAL? 


If you're cm engineer, and a good one: if 
you are interested in a position of prime 
responsibility thot will pay you remaikably 
well: if you are eager for an employment 
opportunity Ihot will associate you with a 
team of top flight engineers, physicists and 
production experts; if you ore interested in 
a career job on the engineering stoff of one 
of America's foremost manufacturers of 
radar equipment . . . then write or wire 
Mr. William F. Gates, Dalmo Victor Com- 
pemy, San Carlos, California for an inter- 


ID 




CTOR 

CALIFORNIA 





ing techniques required. 
Doteo Vidor vill assist ae 
employees find sutloble hoi 
lag. San Carlos In the Pi 
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CLOSE-TOLERANC6, 
HIGH-STRENGTH, 
SHEAR BOLTS 


EXTERNAL WRENCHING NUTS 



Sand for samples and Infermelion. 


dHjES 

ONE-PIECE SELF-LOCKING NUTS 
The one-piece FLEXLOC Is both a stop ond a lock nut, due 
to lit resilient segments which lock patiHvel)', even under 
extreme vibration. Torque is unusuoll/ uidlorm — within a 
few inch pounds. "Thin" ond "regular" typesi NC and NF 
threads. Offlclally approved by mony U. S. depts., 
bureaus, etc., and CAA for aircraft use. 



Writt for farther information on thete UNBRAKO oni^ FLEXLOC AvdueN. 

"Se^ut Boeth 243C|^envantlon sf Netknal^Metnl 

STANDARD PRESSED SfEEL CO. 


-SPS- 


has started non-stop Constellation serv- 
ice from Washington to St. Louis. 
Tliis lops two hours ofi the old schedule. 
Through service to the West Coast is 
also offered. 

► United Air Lines~Has started con- 
verting seven DC-3s to 28-passenger 
capacity. United has not announced 
the schedules, but says the planes will 
be used on "certain segments of the 
main line where load factors are high 
but where use of larger equipment is 
impractical.” Installation of" seven rows 
of double reclining seats on either side 
of the aisle will tal:e about three weeks 
per plane. Whole project should be 
completed by Jan. 5- - • . UAL will 
start operating five roundtrips weekly 
on its new direct route from Los An- 
geles to Honolulu. 

► Western Air Lines— Opened ticket 
office to give 24-hour service in down- 
town San Francisco— reportedly the first 
such office in the country. . . . WAL 
has employe-designed electric eye to 
warn ticket agent of approaching cus- 
tomer. Idea is that a man can get paper 
work done in adjoining office, and still 
greet customers at the ticket counter. 

► Wiggins Airways— Has increased its 
service at Albany and seven New Eng- 
land cities. Boston now has 18 Wiggins 
arrivals and departures daily, and Al- 
bany 14. Wiggins is the only "local-and- 
feeder” line in New England serving 
20 cities. It recently applied for entry 
into New York City via routes not now 
served by any line. 


CAB SCHEDULE 
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ENGINEERS 

EXPERIENCED 

TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATORS 

and 


ENGINEERS 
AIRPLANE A HELICOPTER 

D^alO^ER8-S rear. In .tructureft con- 
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BEMOK STHE3S ANALVBT8— S yenn In 
AERODVMASItCISTS— t yuri In h.ll- 

Needed now, in Texas, to 
work on engineering publica- 
tions for B-36 bomber. Ex- 
perience in preparation of 
A-N handbooks desirable. 
Apply by airmail, including 


FLUTTER S VIBBAIION 
STRESS ANALYSIS 
FLIGHT TEST ENGINEERING 
INSTBUMEHTATION DESIGN 
HANDBOOK WRITERS AND 
aiUSTRATOFS 
WEIGHT ENGINEERS 
Sand reauoie ol troioing and axporl- 

McDOHNELL 

miiutlt' RXUINEERB— ; ynra In nlr- 

summary of experience and 
samples of work. 


Post Office Boa 514 
St. Louis (31 Missouri 


Engineering Personrtel Office 

CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Fort Worth, Texas 



THE KAMAN AIHCRAFT CORPORATION 

WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 


WANTED 

AVIQOIPO^INC.^ ^ ^ ^ 

ENGINEERS 

GOODYEAR AIRCjlAFT COBP. 


SCHOOLS 





Loft Layout 

A EquIpiNdt Initollatloa 
5. Hyaraollc^e^^i, and laitdlao floor da>lfln 

0. Strtu Anol^ ^ ^ 

W 111 II l^^'^^^hidi k 


RisiiiQ Sun school of 

eo«bl.Iheo ISM AIBONAUriCS 

WtHs Far llluitiaNA Catolaf. 

220«-l« 1. HUNTHV6T0N ST., PHILA., PA. | 

HELIO AIRCRAFT Corp. 
Box 126, Norwood, Mass. 

Cmploymant oWet, 




PROFESSIONAL SERVICES | 

KBPUBSJBat Ba.): Atiren Ic oSkt nrarni you 

FLIGHT ENGINEER 


GIVEN A. BREWER 

POSITION VACANT 

^ A, 4 E and/or^llioM cnfline.r^Hakcb 



SA^&S ENGINEER ne.OM by^ Manutnclur.ra 



POSITION WANTSD 

Owen Q. NIchoul, Chief Tvf Pilot 


GEORGE W. WESTPHAL 

xnd^Alrlln.^.cbanlc, A*£ 8 yrn. wp^Co- 

BELL AIRCRAFT 

CORPORATION 

P. 0. SOX 1 BUFFALO 5, N, Y. 


SILLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 



* 

SUCCESSyul, ENGINEERINO Snlet Manaxur, 
^ caporlenup.^ avaMabl. an tull^ or part 

lMl%'^Toauc*BPproviiI*aqa”iSM’lo 
alriram. rnnkara. SA-77Sr, Aviation Weak. 

Campleta Manuseripr Copy 
HANDBOOKS a CATALOGS • REPORTS 
Draulnfli^ ^Troelnflf • Art^WoA^a Pkola 


RICHARD A. HORD, A.B., M.S. 

FOR SALS 

II TMPS CONTINUOUS EXPM/ENCE 


RtfisUred 


Carvdsn M. Johnson Co., In«. 
OROADWAT, BETHPACC. L. 1.. NEW TOIX 



'^B.pubi?/ ".^aba^"'T"T.''Bni|ina 

BEARlNeS^RELUBRlCATIB^^^ 


DANIEL R. RANNEY 

" '™'aERO PACKASINS COMPANY 


Alnusn BtrurmrM and M«i>..l»l Dr..loaBs.t 

'^®haulaj'an4®a^^n^'\“Dl«o“^ 
to Bladaa. Oatall. tarwnra.a on raauaau 



iS, It«Ula. Bl.« Aimny, N.. Var. 
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EMERMAN Offers from STOCK 

FOR SALE or RENT 


44 UNUSED 
CLIFFORD OIL 
COOLER ASSEMBLIES 

AN 4103-2 




No. 16 AM-28" BRYANT HYDRAULIC HOLE GRINDER 

■■For grinding propeller blades for aircroft motor or internal grinding 


EXECUM^TYP^AIRCRAFT 

EMERMAN MACHINERY CORP. 


DOUGLAS DC-3 

NEW^YORK aWt'iOR^CORPj 

DC-3 and DC-4 

25 CUNO 
AUTO-KLEAN 
SELF TURNtNG FILTERS 


925 UNUSED 

1/30 H. P. MOTORS 

3400 R.P.M., 27 Veits, 

or below cost! 

COMMERCIAL SURPLUS SALES CO. 



DC-3, DC-4, end P. & W. R-1830 
series and components: also 

FOR SALE 

PBY-5 A Catalina 


UNUSED 

TURRET PARTS 

Prompt delivery. Guaranteed to 
be as represented. 

COOK CLELAND AIRPORT 



UNITED AIR LINES 

OILCmERTsEMBLIES 


AIRCRAFT 

FOR SALE 






4l‘oi’'curtirA^'BalUo%a 

Telephone: Curtis 3300 


ss, X. y. 
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EDITORIAL 


Our Turboprops Lead 

The British don’t lead the world in turboprop power 
any more. We do, 

Britain's impressive exhibition at Farnborough last 
vear set off a barrage of startling press criticism of our 
own aircraft engine industry. A year ago, out cousins 
on the other side were not too modestly reminding the 
world that they were leading us by a hefty margin in 
aeronautical gas turbine development. This was true 
both for turboprop and pure jet. 

But there have been some changes made. The Navy 
teamed up with United Aircraft Corp. the other day 
in unveiling the new Pratt & Whitney T-34 Turbo- 
Wasp. It presents striking new evidence of an Ameri- 
can trend in turboprops that engineers say is far ahead 
of anything in power output that our friendly British 
allies have yet displayed. All of which, even the British 
will admit, is good news for our side and bad medicine 
for the Russkies- 

The 5700-hp. P&W turboprop boasts a ratio of more 
than two horsepower per pound of engine weight. 
Its specific fuel consumption compares favorably with 
the biggest piston engines in tbeir top power ranges. 
Furthermore, it is the second American turboprop in 
this class to reach the flight test stage within six months. 
The first was Allison’s 5500-hp. T-40. 

Both the Allison and the Pratt & 'Whitney plants 
appear to be head and shoulders above the best the 
British have to offer, A statistical table in Aviation 
^VEEK. Sept. 11 dramatized this. 

So, in the turboprop segment of the promising gas 
turbine field, the U. S. has not only whittled away the 
British lead in horsepower. We have put a substantial 
margin of superiority between our latest achievements 
and those across the Atlantic, 

Which means it’s time for some praise. The engi- 
neering staffs of Allison and Pratt & Whitney desen'c 
generous portions. Let there be no mistake about that. 
And they will concede, with us, that the Navy's Bureau 
of Aeronautics is eligible for posies too, not forgetting 
the Bureau's Chief, Rear Adm. A. M. Pride, who showed 
he had a mind of his own and knew how to stick to 
his guns even amid the vastness of Washington bureau- 
cracy where it is so bard to stand up against the pre- 
vailing tide of the moment. It was BuAer, under Pride's 
leadership, that held out against tlie trend of two years 
ago when others were labebng the turboprop merely as 
an inconsequential point en route to the pure jet age. 

Admiral Pride and his staff stoutly maintained that 
the turboprop would carve its own permanent niche in 
the aircraft powerplant field complementing— not com- 
peting with— the turbojet. Looks like time is proving 
him right. 

The Air Force, it is true, bred and nurtured the Cur- 
tiss-Wright T-35 and the Northrop T-37 to advanced 
development, but it cut off the fun^ to continue them. 
It was about then that Air Force chiefs were echoing 
several other voices which were already heralding the 
coining of the pure jet era for 1950. 

Pride and his bureau nes-er deserted their Allison 
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and Pratt & Whitney turboprop projects, liowe\er. with 
the result that now the U. S. has assumed uncliallenged 
leadership— power-wise— in this field. Operationally, the 
British may be ahead. 'Hie prototype Viscount witli 
four Darts is flying London-Paris passengers, and the 
W\-vetn carrier fighter is proving itself, 'fhe U. S. has 
two turboprop planes flying, the P5Y and AID. 

The Navy is finding turboprops valuable in attack 
and anti-submarine planes where a combination of 
speed, range, load-carrying and medium altitude work 
are needed. And the Air Force now finds a need for 
these powerplants in tactical air support craft, medium 
bombers, and transports. Bu.\er has been generous in 
allowing the commercial airlines to ha\’e access to equip- 
ment and technical data. Several important commer- 
cial aircraft are scheduled for turboprop tests. 

So, let’s face it. By refusing to change its course 
Bu.\er has preserved and developed a form of aircraft 
power that wc would not otherwise have or, if we did, 
we would be dependent on foreign sources of supply. 

Meanwhile, the engineering race on tlie other vital 
front of the gas turbine struggle gets hotter. Don't dis- 
count the Americans in the pure jet field, even though 
the British still have us bested for the time being. 

Risking Death for Thrills 


Air Shotv Crash Kilb Shaker Pilot 



With its strong right hand, aviation battles day and 
night for safety in flight, and the confidence of the public. 
With the other it okays dangerous air shows that risk 
the lives of pilots, hundreds or thousands of spectators, 
and citizens whose misfortune it is to live within crash 
range of needlessly stunting aircraft. 

How much longer will a\iation tolerate deliberate 
invitations to death at foolhardy, dangerous air shows? 

—Robert H. Wood 

AVIATION WEEK, October 2. 1950 
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Gang Channel 


High Tensile Nuts 


301 1 ways to solve your Fastening Problems 


When fastening problems come up, are you ready with an 
immediate answer? Or, do you find that many of your prob- 
lems are major design jobs? 

If fastening presents any problem at all. Elastic Stop Nuts 
can supply the answer fast. In stock, ready for delivery to you 
when you say the word, ESNA has 453 off-the-shelf answers to 
your problems. Tooled for production, ESNA has 2558 more. 

Yes, 3011 types and sizes of Elastic Stop Nuts cover just 
about every fastening job you run into. And the self-locking 
action of the Red Elastic Collar is your guarantee of per- 
formance. For instance, when you want to pre-stress a bolt 
to assure proper load distribution ; or if you must “set” and 
maintain an exact spring-loaded adjustment; the torque pro- 
vided by the grip of the Red Elastic Collar on bolt threads, 
will do the job. When you’ve got to have a fastener 
with a locking hold that can’t be shaken loose by 
the toughest mechanical or operating vibration, 
the answer is an Elastic Stop Nut. If you need a 


fastener that will protect internal bolt threads against cor- 
rosion and assure easier repair jobs . . . the moisture seal and 
guarantee of reusability provided by the Red Elastic Collar 
means that your fastener is an Elastic Stop Nut. 

Problems like yours are solved at ESNA day after day— 
and have been since 1927. In the railroad industry, in the oil 
fields, in automobiles, aircraft, and construction projects, re- 
usable, precision-setting Elastic Stop "Nuts are doing the 
kind of fastening job you’re looking for. 

If your problem is a common one, ESNA will supply one 
of the 3011 types of Elastic Stop Nuts immediately. If you 
need a special design, ESNA will make quick work of your 
problem by handling both design and manufacture. Why not 
get ready to handle that next fastening problem now? Send 
details of your problem, or write asking for a call 
from an ESNA engineer. For the new ESNA cata- 
log, write Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America, 
Union, N. J. 
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